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of their earnings, their time, their liberty, their 
wives and children, and the very use and ownership 
of their own persons. Congress, by possessing 
“exclusive legislation’ in all cases whatsoever,” 
has a general protective power for aut the inhabit- 
ants of the District. If it has no power to protect 
one man, it has none to protect another—none to 
protect any—and if it can protect one man and is 
bound to protect him, it can protect every man— 
all men—and is bound to do it. All admit the 
power of Congress to protect the masters in the 
District against their slaves. What part of the 








POETRY. 








Mexorr or Lovesor,—The memoir is completed, and 
the last pages are in the hands of the stereotype founder,— 
The printer is also at work, so that the book itself may be ex- 
pected in a short time, The materials have been found to 
be quite rich, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
book will show our slain brother to have been every way 
worthy of the honor of being liberty’s martyr. His intel- 
lectual and literary character will appear to have been of the 
first order. ‘The following lines were first published in the 
Hallowell Gazette, Nov, 7, 1827, will show that he was a 
man of no ordinary genius as a poet.— Emanctpator. 

«There is an Isle.” 
There is an isle, a lovely isle, 
Which ocean’s depths embrace : 
Nor man’s deceit, nor woman’s wile, 
Hath ever found the place. 
How sweet t’would be, if I could find 
This isle, and leave the world behind. 


See from the heaven-born Pleiades 
Comes the young, blooming Spring : 

Her light car yoked unto a breeze 
With aromatic wing ; 

Gaily she drives around its shores, 

And scatters all her purple stores, 


Ten thousand Naiads sport along 
Her ever joyous train ; 
And life and love are poured in song, 
With bliss in every strain : 
So soft, so sweet, so bland the while, 
That e’en despair itself would smile. 


Eternal calm hangs o’er its plains ; 
Its skies are ever fair ; 
In nectared dew descend its rains : 
No fire-charged clouds are there, 
To speak in thunder from the path 
Of God come down to earth in wrath. 


Its silvery streams o’er crystals flow, 
Where sparkling diamonds be, 
And, sweetly murmuring, gently go 

To meet a stormless sea ; 
And in their clear reflective tide, 
With golden scales the fishes glide. 


Melodious songsters fill its groves, 
To harmony attuned ; 





Constitution gives the power? ‘That clause so of- 
ten quoted—*power of legislation in all cases 
whatsoever,” equally in the ‘ease’ of defending 
the blacks against the whites, as in that of defend- 
ing the whites against the blacks. Also the power 
conveyed by Art. 1, sec. 8, clause 15. ‘Congress 
shall have power to suppress insurrections’’—a 
power to protect as well blacks against whites, as 
whites against blacks.”’ If the Constitution gives 
power to protect one class against the other, it 
gives power to protect either against the other. 
Suppose the blacks in the District should size the 
whites, drive them into the fields and kitchens, 
force them to work without pay, flog them, impri- 
son them, and sell them at their pleasure, where 
would Congress find power to restrain such acts? 
Answer—a general power in the clause so often 
cited, and an express one in that cited above, 
‘“‘Congress shall have power, to suppress insurrec- 
tions.” So much for a supposed case. Here fol- 
lows areal one. The whites in the District are 
committing these identical acts upon seven thou- 
sand blacks daily. ‘That Congress has power to 
restrain these acts in one case, all assert, and in so 
doing, they assert the power “‘in all cases whatso- 
ever.” For the grant of power to suppress insur- 
rections, is an unconditional grant, not hampered 
by provisos as to the color, shape, size, sex, lan- 
guage, creed, or condition of the insurgents. 
Congress derives its power tosuppress this actual 
insurrection from the same source whence it de- 
rived its power to suppress the same acts in the 
case supposed. If one case is an insurrection, the 
other is. The acts in both are the same; the ac- 
tors only are different. In the one case, ignorant, 
and degraded, goaded by the memory of the past, 
stung by the present, and driven to desperation by 
the fearful looking for of unending wrongs to 
come. In the other, enlightened, elevated, unpro- 
voked by wrongs, with cool deliberation, and by 
system they perpetrate these acts upon those to 
whom they owe unnumbered obligations for whole 
lives of unrequited service. On which side may 
palliation be pleaded, and which party may most 
reasonably claim an abatement of the rigors of 
law? If Congress has power to suppress such 
acts at all, it has power to suppress them in all. 

It has been already shown that allegiance is ex- 
acted of the slave. Is the government of the 
United States unable to grant protection where it 
exacts allegiance? It is an axiom in the civilized 








Where saints and seraphs tell their loves, 
Their golden harps around, 

In strains as soft, as charmed the hours 

When man was blest in Eden’s bowers, 


No birds of blood, nor beasts of prey, 
Can in its woodlands breathe ; 

Peace spreads her wing oer every spray, 
And beauty sleeps beneath ; 

Or wakes to joy her varying note 

From every golden feathered throat. 


No gloomy morning ever gleams 
Upon this isle so fair; 

No tainted breeze from guilty climes 
Infects the evening air ; 

For in the light of every star 

Are angels watching from afar. 


Ah! I would leave this wretched world, 
Where hope can hardly smile ; 


world, and a maxim even with savages, that alle- 
giance and protection are reciprocal and correla- 
tive. Are principles powerless with us which ex- 
act homage of barbarians? Protection is the con- 
stitutional right of every human being under the 
exclusive legislation of Congress who has not for- 
feited it by crime. In conclusion, I argue_the| 
power of Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict, from Art. 1, sec. 8, clause 1, of the Consti- 
tution. ‘Congress shall have power to provide 
for the common defence and the general welfare 
of the United States.” Has the government of 
the United States no power under this grant, to le- 
gislate within its own jurisdiction on subjects that 
vitally affect its interests? Suppose the slaves in 
the District should rise upon their masters, and 
the United States government, in quelling the in- 
surrections, should kill any number of them. 
Could their masters claim compensation of the 
government? Manifestly not, even though there 
were no proof that the particular slaves killed 





And go on wings by faith unfurled, 
To reach this happy isle ; 

But that some ties still bind me here, 

Which, while they fetter, still endear. 


And I would not that these should part, 
Till He, and He alone, 

Who wound them finely round my heart, 
Has cut them one by one; 

And when the last is severed, then 


Upon this isle t’will heal again. 
E: P: BL. 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 














From the New York Evening Post, 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia. 
No. IX. 


Having shown that in abolishing slavery, pro- 
perty would not be “taken for public use,” it 
may be added that, in those states where slavery 
has been abolished by law, no claim for “‘compen- 
sation” has been allowed. Indeed, its manifest 
absurdity seems to have forestalled the setting up 
of such a claim. 


The abolition of slavery in the District, instead 
of being a legislative anomaly, would proceed upon 
rthe principles of every day legislation. It has 
‘been shown already that the United States Con- 
stitution does not recognize slaves as “property,” 
yet ordinary legislation is full of precedents show- 
ing that even absolute property is wholly subject 
to legislation. ‘The repeal of the law of entail- 
ments—all acts controlling the alienation of pro- 
perty, its disposal by will, its passing to heirs by 
descent, with the question who shall be heirs, and 

what shall be the rule of distribution among shinies 
‘or whether property shall be transmitted at all by 
diescent rather than escheat to the state—these 
With statutes of limitation, and various other class. 
es of legislative acts, serve to illustrate the ac- 
‘knowledged scope of the law-making power, even 
where property is in every sense absolute Per- 
sons whose property is thus affected b ubli 
law, receive from the government no can : 
tion for their losses, unless the state has meant 
into possession of the property taken from agg 
_ The preamble of the United States Constitu 
tion declares a fundamental object of the o aise. 
tion of the government to be “in order to establish 


were not insurgents. ‘This is precisely the case 
that occurred in the Southampton insurrection: no 
evidence was brought to show that the slaves kill- 
ed by the troops were insurgents; yet the Virginia 
legislature decided that their masters were not en- 
titled to compensation.—They proceeded on the 
principle, that a government may in self-protection 
destroy the claim of its subjects even to that which 
has been recognized as property by its own acts. 
If in providing for the common defence, the Unit- 
ed States government, in the case supposed, would 
have power to destroy slaves both as property and 


persons, it surely might stop half-way, destroy 


them as property while it legalized their existence 
as persons, and thus provided for the common de- 
fence by giving them a personal and powerful in- 
terest in the government, and securing their 
strength for its defence. 

Like other legislatures, Congress has power to 
abate nuisances, to remove or tear down unsafe 
buildings, to destroy infected cargoes, to lay in- 


junctions upon manufactories injurious to public 


health, and thus to ‘provide for the common de- 
fence aud general welfare’ by destroying indi- 
vidual property, when it puts in jeopardy the pub- 
lic weal. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that slaves are 
property in the District of Columbia. If Con- 
gress has a right to annihilate property in the Dis- 
trict when the public safety requires it, it may 
surely annihilate its existence as property when 
the public safety requires it, especially if it trans- 
form into a protection and defence that which as 
property periled the public. interests. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there are, besides the United 
States Capitol, the President’s house, the national 
offices, &c. of the Departments of State, 'Trea- 
sury, War and Navy, the General Post Office, 
and Patent Office. It is also the residence of the 
President and all the highest officers of the govern- 
ment, both houses of Congress, and all the foreign 
ambassadors. In this same District there are also 
seven thousand slaves. Jefferson, in his notes on 
Va. p. 241, says of slavery, that “the state per- 
mitting one-half of its citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms them into enemies,”’ 
and Richard Henry Lee, in the Va. House of Bur- 
gesses in 1758, declared that to those who held 
them “slaves must be natural enemies.”” Is Con- 





justice.” Has Congress no power to do that fo 
— it was made the depository of power? Has 
a United States Government no power to fulfil 
age for which it was brought into being? 
0 rrr slavery is to take from no rightful 
min 'S Property, but to establish justice” be- 
me paar t parties. ‘fo emaneipate the slave, is 
Me establish justice” between him and his mas- 
ee throw around the person, character, con- 
: ence, and liberty of the one, the same law 
y oe and blesses the other. In other words, 
Pia a by law one class of men from seizing 
Pon another class, and robbing them at pleasure 


gress so impotent that it cannot exercise that right 
pronounced both by municipal and national law, 
the most sacred and universal—the right of self- 
preservation and defence? Is it shut up to the 
necessity of keeping seven thousand ‘«senemies”’ 
in the heart of the national citadel? Does the iron 
fiat of the constitution doom it to such imbecility 
that it cannot arrest the process that made them 
“enemies,” and still goads to deadlier hate by fiery 
trials, and day by day adds others to their number? 
Is this providing for the common defence and ge- 
{neral welfare? If to rob men of rights excites 
their hate, freely to restore them and make 
amends, will win their love. 





therefore is this distress come upon us. 


SAMUEL A. ALLEY, Printer. 








CINCINNATI, TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1838. 


By emancipating the slaves in the District, 
Congress would disband an army of “enemies,” 
and enlist “for the common defence and general 
welfare” a body guard of friends seven thousand 
strong. In the last war, a handful of British sol- 
dies, sacked Washington city, burned the capitol, 
the President’s house, and the national offices and 
archives, and no marvel, for thousands of the inha- 
bitants of the District had been ‘transformed into 
enemies.”” Would they beat back invasion? If 
Congress had exercised its constitutional ‘power 
to provide for the common defence and general 
welfare” by turning those “enemies” into friends, 
then, instead of a hostile ambush lurking in every 
thicket inviting assault, and secret foes in every 
house paralyzing detence, an army of allies would 
have shouted defiance, and the banner of the re- 
public, then trampled in dust, would have floated 
securely over freemen exulting amidst bulwarks 
of strength. 

To show that Congress can abolish slavery in 
the District under the grant of power “to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare,” I 
quote an extract from a speech of Mr. Madison, of 
Va., in the first Congress under the constitution, 
May 13, 1789. Speaking of the abolition of the 
slave-trade Mr. Madison says—“I should venture 
to say it is as much for the interests of Georgia 
and South Carolina, as of any state in the union. 
Every addition they receive to their number of 
slaves tends to weaken them, and renders them 
less capable of self-defence. In case of hostili- 
ties with foreign nations, they will be the means 
of inviting attack instead of repelling invasion. 
It is a necessary duty of the general governnent 
to protect every part of the empire against danger 
as well internal as external. Every thing there- 
fore, which tends to increase this danger, though 
it may be a local affair, yet if it involves national 
expense of safety, becomes of concern to every 
part of the Union, and is a proper subject for the 
consideration of those charged with the general 
administation of the government.” See Cong. 
Reg. vol. 1. p. 310—11. 

WYTHE. 








«The Slaves are well Provided For.” 
A SLAVEHOLDER’S EXHIBIT. 


Abolitionists are charged by the slaveholders 

with exaggerating the inhumanity with which the 
slaves at the South are treated. The subjoined 
testimony, as ‘to some of the particulars of this 
treatment, will not be disputed. It applies to pro- 
visions—clothing—and the annual Loss in ne- 
groes. As to the first two items, this remark will 
generally be found true;—wherever provisions 
and articles used for clothing are raised, there the 
slaves are, for the most part, well fed and clothed. 
This rematk, however, must not be understood in 
the absolute sense—nor comparatively with the 
free population; but with the slaves of those parts 
of the country where provisions and clothing are 
purchased. Wherever provision and clothing are 
purchased, they are scantily dealt out to the slaves. 
The slave-selling states, in a commercial point of 
view, have the same interest in keeping their slaves 
‘sin good order” for the southern market, as they 
have for keeping. their horses, their mules, their 
cattle, or their hogs in good order. They will 
sell better. 
The following items are to be found in the ap- 
pendix to a letter, addressed, a few yezrs ago, by 
the late Josiah S. Johnson, Senator from Louisiana, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The letter was 
written at a. time when some apprehension was 
felt by the sugar-planters, that an attempt would 
be made, entirely to take off, or to reduce the tariff 
on foreign sugar—and with the view of showing, 
that even with the tariff, investments in sugar- 
planting did not yield more than 7 per cent. an- 
nual profit. Writing with this view, itis not im- 
probable, that all the expenses of a plantation are 
set down at their maximum. Mr. Johnson’s 
statements applies to a plantation on which there 
are ninety hands, the first cost of which is $600 
each—making the aggregate sum $54,000. The 
following particulars have been selected from his 
whole statement:— 


‘Provisions of all kinds, (annually, ] 


or about 10 1-I cents daily for each, $3,500 

‘Clothing of all, [annually,] or $16 
66 1-3 cts. each, 1,500 
1,500 


‘Annual losses in Negroes,” 
Nearly 3 per cent. on ($54,000) the cost of the 
original stock. 

It will be noted, that the ‘loss’ here spoken of 
is absolute—not relative—and that it will exhaust 
ninety slaves in 36 years, including their whole 
natural increase for that time, if no addition should 
be made to their number by purchase. Now, the 
free laboring classes, every where in this country, 
more than double their numbers every 36 years. 
But in the case before us, instead of finding the 
90 slaves have even doubled and become 180, at 
the end of 36 years—there will not be one of their 
number left to tell their sad story; they will all 
have perished to supply us with sugar. 

This is a sample of the working of a system, 
of which a southern member of Congress asserted 
in his place, two years ago, that it produced ‘‘the 
highest toned, the purest, best organization of 
society that has ever existed on the face of the 
earth.” 

Sugar-planting, be it remembered too, is consi- 
dered the “ultima Thule” of a planter’s hopes— 
the most honorable and aristocratic of all southern 
pursuits. To be a sugar-planter, is to take your 
seat among the negro-driving ‘‘noblesse.”” 

[Human Rights. 





A Free Country. 

The following letter, it will be perceived, was 
addressed to Francis Jackson, by his brother Hon. 
Wm. Jackson, while a member of Congress. It 
was read the other day, by Mr. Birney, to the 
Committee of the Legislature on the subject of 
slavery, &c. in. the District of Columbia. It is 
another of the many proofs, that slavery has al- 
ready in fact divided the union, nay that it has 
made American citizens, who dare to cherish and 
avow the sentiments of Franklin, Jay and Rush 
on the subject of liberty, outlaws in the capital of 
their country. Is it true, that slavery makes free- 
men outlaws in the District of Columbia, for no 
crime but that of being freemen? It is even so. 
Read the letter that follows, and while the blush is 
on your cheek, vow most.solemnly that you will 
do your utmost to drive the foul monster at least 
from the seat of Government.—Zd. Lib. 

Wasuineton, April 11, 1836. 
Francis JAcKson, 

Dear Brother,— After a trial of ten days, and an 
imprisonment of eight and a half months, Dr. 
Crandall has been acquitted. 

An intelligent and highly respectable lawyer, 
who has heard the trial, said but a few moments 








since, that the whole prosecution from beginning 
to end had been so utterly groundless, that all con- 
cerned in it ought to be indicted. 

Immediately, on receiving your letter requesting 
my attention to his situation, I called on Dr. Cran- 
dall, and have at different times spent several hours 
in conversation with him. I found him intelligent, 
discreet, and gentlemanly; and from inquiry learn, 
that he has uniformly sustained a highly respecta- 
ble character in Connecticut, New-York, and 
Washington. 

He was charged with distributing abolition 
tracts, which charge, if sustained, was no viola- 
tion of law, nor as I understand, has a particle of 
evidence been adduced, either before the Grand 
Jury or at his trial, that he ever distributed such 
tracts, or any other papers relating to the subject 
of slavery; or that he ever attempted, in any other 
way, to inculcate upon others, in this District, his 
views in regard to that institution. 

Thus you see that in the Capital of our boasted 
Republic of Freemen, the express provisions of 
whose Constitution secure to all ‘the liberty of the 
press and freedom of discussion, a citizen came 
near loosing his life, and actually suffered more 
than eight months imprisonment for thinking dif- 
ferently from the majority, without publishing, or 
even expressing in any way, his thoughts. 

After his trial was over, his innocence proved 
beyond all doubt, and he fully acquitted, his coun- 
sel and friends, under a conviction that he would 
be unsafe elsewhere, had him again locked into 
the prison, from whence I accompanied him to my 
own room after nine o’clock in the evening, where 
he continued until one o’clock the next morning, 
at which hour he left Washington for Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 

Thus this amiable and respectable young man’s 
prospects are all overturned, his property sacri- 
ficed, and his health greatly injured by long im- 
prisonment; and after full proof of his innocence, 
he is compelled to flee from the Capital of his 
country for his life, like a felon in the dark! 

Yours affectionately, 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 


Number of Slaveholders in the United States. 

There are, at this time, about 2,500,0000 slaves 
in the U.S. An average of 10 slaves to each 
slaveholder—which is probably not far from the 
truth—will show the whole number of slave-hold- 
ers to be 250.000. They may be divided thus:— 


150,000 hold on an average 3 slaves, 450,000 
‘ 66 5 


70,000 : 5 * 350,000 
20,000 sn es 25 * 500,000 
8,000 es “ 100 <* 800,000 
1,000 3 ee 200 =“ 300,000 
500 “ = 300 « 150,000 


Here, then, are 250,000 slave-holders, including 
men, women, and minors of both sexes, who, 
having brought under personal servitude wo 
Millions and a Half of their fellow-creatures, as- 
pire to bring into political servitude the whole of 
the United States with a free population of thir- 
teen or fourteen millions. ‘To this free popula- 
tion they are about as 1 to 50 or 60. A daring at- 
tempt,—but from present appearances, it promises 
to be but too successful.— Human Rights. 


From the Emancipator, 
The Kentucky Convention. 

For about ten years there have been almost con- 
tinual attempts to procure a change in the consti- 
tution of Kentucky. Numerous and various rea- 
sons have been assigned, but it has been generally 
understood, that a provision for the abolition of 
slavery was one of the chief grounds for such an 
argument. ‘The rule in the present constitution in 
regard to amendments is quite peculiar and com- 
plicated, and apparently designed to interpose as 
many discouragements as possible in the way of 
the people to prevent a change. As we shall pro- 
bably have frequent cause to refer to the subject, 
we give the clause in full. 

Art. IX.—“When experience shall point out 
the necessity of amending this constitution, and 
when a majority of all the members elected to 
each house of the general assmbly, shall, within 
the first twenty days of their stated annual session, 
concur in passing a law for taking the sense of 
the good people of this commonwealth, as to the 
necessity and expediency of calling a convention, 
it shall be the duty of the several sheriffs and 
others, returning officers at the next general elec- 
tion which shall be held for representatives, after 
the passage of such law, to open a poll for, and 
make a return to the secretary for the time being, 
of the names of all those entitled to vote for repre- 
sentatives, who have voted for calling a convention: 
and if thereupon it shall appear that a majority of 
all the citizens of this state entitled to vote for re- 
presentatives, have voted for a convention, the 
general assembly shall direct that a similar poll 
shall be opened and taken for the next year; and 
if thereupon it shall appear that a majority of all 
the citizens of this state entitled to vote for repre- 
sentatives, have voted for a convention, the gene- 
ral assembly’shall, at their next session, call a con- 
vention, to consist of as many members as there 
there shall be in the House of Representatives, 
and no more; to be chosen in the same manner 
and proportion, at the same places, and at the same 
time that representatives are, by citizens entitled 
to vote for representatives; and to meet within 
three months after the said election, for the pur- 
pose of re-adopting, amending; or changing this 
constitution. But if it shall appear by the votes 
of either year as aforesaid, that a majority of all 
the citizens entitled to vote for representatives, did 
not vote for a convention, a convention shall not 
be called.” 

In two instances, we believe, the bill for taking 
the sense of the people, as the first step of this in- 
tricate and perplexing process, has been lost only 
by a single vote. It has been currently stated at 
the east, particularly by the clergy, that the abo- 
litionists had finally postponed the question at 
least half'a century. We shall see. : 

The present legislature of Kentucky met at 
Frankfort on the 4th of December, and was duly 
organized. The governor in his message said 
nothing about a convention. He urged, however, 
the provision for educating the whole people, and 
said, ‘It is known that in some of the counties of 
this state the existence of a school is almost un- 
known, and education not only is neglected, but 
to a deplorable extent its advantages are not ap- 
preciated.”” He also recommends some provision 
to diminish the waste of human life by quarrels 
with deadly weapons, in reference to which sub- 
ject the editor of the Frankfort Commonwealth 
says,— 


sert its majesty, and stop the wanton destruction 
of life which almost daily-occurs within the juris- 





diction of this commonwealth. Men slay each 


‘We long to see the day when the law will as-| pe 


other with almost perfect impunity. The law of 
self-defence has received such a latitudinous con- 
struction, that every personal aggression or oppro- 
brious epithet is sufficient to entitle the man-slayer 
to the benefit of the plea, and a specie of common 
law has grown up in Kentucky, which, were it 
written down, would in all civilized countries, 
cause her to be re-christened in derision as the 
land of bloodt!’’ 

The only allusion to slavery in the message is 
where his excellency refers to a resolution adopted 
at the last session in relation to slaves who escape 
from their owners into the neighboring states of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; concerning which he 
says a correspondence has been opened with the 
respective governors, and it is believed that the 
great unity and good feeling in those enlightened 
states will be promptly manifested in the passage 
of such laws as will prevent the recurrence of the 
evils complained of, and preserve the friendly re- 
gard which has uniformly existed between Kentuc- 
ky and those states. A committee was appointed 
on this portion of the message with the accompa- 
nying documents, but we have not seen their re- 
port. The committee on that part relating to 
deadly weapons, presented, through their chair- 
man, Mr. Nicholas, an elaborate report, arguing 
the constitutional right of the legislature to pro- 
hibit the wearing of such arms. 

It is apparent, however, that there was among 
the people and the members of the two houses, a 
strong though latent determination to have a con- 
vention called. The subject was introduced into 
both houses within three days; in the Senate by 
Mr. Willis, of Green county, and in the House of 
Representatives by Hough, of Hardin. The de- 
bate, however, does not seem to have commenced 
till December 13th, when it was opened in the 
Senate by Mr. Metcalf, of Nicholas, in opposi- 
tion to the bill, followed by Mr. Willis in its favor. 
On the 14th, Mr. Willis closed his speech, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Dixon, of Henderson, on the same 
side. The opposition was then continued by 
Messrs. Metcalf, Blackburn, of Woodford; Beatty, 
of Mason; and Lieut.-Gov. Wickliffe. The de- 
bate lasted through the day, with an evening ses- 
sion. The same day, the discussion was com- 
menced in the other house, by a speech of Mr. 
Morehead, of Franklin, in opposition to the bill. 

On the 15th December the Senate resumed the 
subject, and the bill was finally passed, by the fol- 
lowing vote:— 

Yeas—Messrs. Ballinger, Barlow, Bradshaw, 
De Courcy, Dixon, Ford, Guthrie, James, Jasper, 
Jesup, May, Morehead, Morgan, Nuttall, Patter- 
son, Scott, Smith, Weller, Willis, and A. Young 
—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Beatty, Blackburn, Boyd, Car- 
ter, Davidson, Harreld, Huston, Metcalfe, Miller, |- 
Murrel, Roberts, Schooling, Watkins, Wingate, 
Wooley, and S. Young—16. 

Mr. Morehead finished his speech in the house, 
and was followed by Mr. Helm, of Hardin. The 
next day the house abandoned its bill, and took 
up that from the Senate. Mr. Nicholas, of Louis- 
ville, made an elaborate and eloquent speech in 
opposition. 

Dec. 18.—After some discussiofi on the merits 
of the bill, Mr. Kincaid stated that he had a pro- 


position to submit whivh he hoped wuuld setdde 
for the present, all conflicting opinions. He 
would propose, as there was controversy among 
the members, whether a majority of the people 
really desired such a law, and many were unad- 
vised of the wishes of their constituents, and as 
the matter was very exciting in its character, one 
on which the future welfare of the state depended; 
that the judges of the election in this state on the 
first Monday in August next, be requested to cause 
a poll to be opened to ascertain from each voter 
whether he is for or against the passage of such 
a law. 

After some debate on the resolution, it was de- 
cided to be out of order. Mr. Morehead then of- [ 
fered an amendment, providing that the commis- 
sioners of revenue throughout the state, in taking 
in the list. of taxable property for the year 1838, 
should likewise ascertain the number of voters in 
their respective counties, by which method the 
whole number of legal voters could be arrived at, 
and thereby determine whether a majority of all 
the qualified voters in the state had voted for a}j 
convention, as the constitution required. ‘This 
amendment, after being debated with considerable 
animation and ability, was rejected. An amend- 
ment was then offered by Mr. Nicholas, to obviate 
a constitutional defect in the bill as it read. ‘This 
amendment, however, after some debate, was also 
rejected. 





December 19. 

The convention bill was taken up, when Mr. 
Meriwether rose, and offered the following, in lieu 
of the first section, which, after some considera- 
tion, was adopted, viz.: 

‘‘Whereas, it is represented to this general as- 
sembly that many of the good citizens of the state 
of Kentucky, do verily believe that experience has 
pointed out the necessity of amending the consti- 
tution thereof. Therefore, 

‘“<Be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
sheriffs, and other returning officers of this state, 
at the next general election which shall be held 
for representatives after the passage of this law, 
to open a poll for, and make a return to the se- 
cretary for the time being of the names of all those 
entitled to vote for representatives who have voted 
for calling a convention, in such a manner and form 
as is prescribed in the constitution.” 

December 20. 

The bill calling a convention was read a third 
time. Mr. Wickliffe addressed the house against 
the passage of the bill. After he had concluded, 
the previous question was called by Mr. Lane. 
Mr. Morehead rose to a point of order, and de- 
nied the power, under the constitution, to stop all 
debate by acali of the previous question, read 
some extracts from the constitution, and made some 
remarks in support of his position, and on the ge- 
neral merits of the bill. 

Mr. Helm urged upon the house the propriety 
of settling the matter at once by vote upon the 
passage of the bill. ‘The sense of the house was 
then taken up as to whether the final vote upon 
the bill should be put, and it was decided in the 
affirmative. The bill was passed by the following 
vote. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were— 

Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Andrews, Barbour, 
Beaseman, Bradly, Brandon, Brashears, Broad- 
foot, Browder, Buckner, Busby, Coffey, Dohoney, 
Edmondson, Elliott, Emmerson, J, B. Evans, W. 
F. Evans, Feland, Gatewood, Glenn, Gooding, 
Goodson, Hammond, Helm, Hough, Irwin, Jas- 
r, Jas. Johnson, Lackey, Langford, Lane, Law- 
less, McClure, McElroy, McLean, Meriwether, 
Mitchell, J. O’Bannon, J. W. O’Bannon, Parker, 








Patterson, Payne, Peak, Pratt, Riffe, Ruddle, 
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Stewart, Swope, Sympson, Thomas, ‘Thornsburg, 
Trumbo, Vawter, Wade, Woolfolk—57. 

Those who voted in the negative were— 

Messrs. Mr. Speaker, Anderson, Anthony, Bled- 
soe, Brooks, Buford, Bullock, Bush, C. M. Clay, 
H. Clay, jr., Craig, Field, Green, Haydon, Hick- 
man, Hinde, Halloway, J. M. Johnson, Kalfus, 
Kincaid, Leavell, Linthicum, McClung, Moore, 
Morrow, Nicholas, Pitts, Rodes, Slaughter, Smith, 
Morehead, Spalding, Sprigg, Stone, Taylor, 
Thompson, Thornton, Trimble, Waddle, Wash- 
ington, Wickliffe, Woodson—42 

The bill was then sent to the Senate; who im- 
mediately took it up for consideration. Mr. Met- 
calfe offered a motion similar to that offered in the 
house by Mr. Kincaid, but it was rejected. ‘The 
amendment of the house was then agreed to, and 
the bill was finally passed—yeas, 21; nays, 17. 
Mr. Carter who voted nay before, now voted yea; 
and Messrs. Hanson, Tomlinson, who did not vote 
before, voting nay. 

The debates on this question seem to have been, 
as might have been expected, warm and able; but 
the Kentucky papers which we have seen give 
us but scanty accounts. The correspondent of the 
Flemingsburg Kentuckian, who seems opposed to 
the bill, writes at Franckfort, Dec. 16. 

‘The excitement here is tremendous; even the 
members who are determined to vote for the bill 
are deeply excited because of the responsibility of 
passing the bill in the present disturbed state of 
the country. Our monetary affairs are deranged, 
our national difficulties are unsettled, and the great 
slave-question about to be agitated in Congress, 
when the annexation of Texas to be annexed to 
the Union will be made; all these agitating sub- 


jects, together with the subject of altering our 


constitution, will throw the country into a great 
ferment, and I am very doubtful the struggle will 
not. result in any advantage to us. It is hard 
formany members here to come to any conclu- 
sion how they will vote upon the final action, 
as the responsibility makes them feel very timid.” 

The editor of the Frankfort Argus, a Democra- 
tic paper, warmly in favor of the bill, says, 

‘The decided and respectable majority by which 
the bill was passed, the talents called to its aid and 
those so strenuously used against it, the ample 
time given for its consideration, all go to show; 
that it is the voice of a majority of the people— 
the free and sovereign peoplé of the state, and 
who shall dare deny them the right, the power and 
the ability and the patriotic integrity of examining, 
remoddling, amending, or totally destroying any 
form of government which emanates from them- 
selves, and fashioning another, more in accord- 
ance with their interest, feelings, or their happi- 
ness and prosperity?—We have barely time at 
present to say, that, both in the Senate and the 
House, the bill was well discussed, in every parti- 
cular. ‘The bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Col. W. 'T. Willis, than whom a purer patriot does 
not live. He met his adversaries at every point 
and grappled with them, with a giant’s power. 
The other champions for the measure and for the 
fullest exercise of popular rights, were Messrs. 
Guthrie, Nuttall ani Dixon, who threw themselves 
unreservedly into the breach to live or die, as the 


interests of the people might require, The hill 
was opposed by the unceasing efiorts and all the 


talents of Messrs. C. Wickliffe, Wolley, Beatty, 
and Metcalfe, whose known abilities are an ample 
guarantee, that infinite justice was done to the pre- 
sent constitution. 


‘In the House of Representatives, Messrs Helm, 


Evans of Monroe, McElroy, Hough and Meriwe- 
ther, formed an unswerving band of champions for 
the voice of the country’s ruling in all things. 
These were opposed by the influence, fascinating 
eloquence and local arguments, sweetened invee- 
tives and prayerful supplication of Mrs. More- 
head, Nicholas, ‘Thompson and Sprigg, as the op- 
posers of a LIBERTY, a permission being grant- 
edeto afree people, to say whether they will any 
longer submit to a half monarchial, half popular 
government, all the burthen of which each man 
must bear‘ in times of need, but whose every bless- 
ing shall be clutched by the hands of the gentry 
and bosomed only by the few high born, wealthy, 
aristocratic nabobs of the day. 


‘‘For nearly half a century have we been sub- 
ect to our present constitution, during which time, 


by the march of liberal principles, but in the old 
and new world, vast improvements have, been 
made in science of government. And yet, the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, notwithstanding their zealous, 
untiring efforts, have been unable, until the pre- 
sent time, to have the door opened for any modifi- 
cation or improvement, whatsoever, in their own 
constitution. It would seem that former legisla- 
tures. were afraid to trust the people with any mo- 
dification of the government, which they have a 
natural and constitutional right to alter or to modi= 
fy at their own will and pleasure. 
the orthodox doctrine ofthe aristocracy in every 
age, and in every country. The wisdom of the 
few cannot trust the integrity of the many, the 
great majority of the people, with the government 
of themselves. 
few, have always preferred seizing to their own 
individual use and benefit, all the powers, bless- 
ings and emoluments of government, while they 
are only willing, in the 
lesser half of the burdens and difficulties of the 
times, and lion-like, beard the multitude when any 
retrenchment of their self-aggrandisement and un- 
natural clutched privileges, is required, to place all 
upon an equality.. 


This has been 


The learned, talented, wealthy 


ay of peril, to shear the 


“As the door is now open to the people of Ken- 


tucky, for the reformation of their government, 
after 40 years refusal, we hope that they will duly 
appreciate the important crisis, and use it for the 
improvement of their constitution, as far as it is 
necessary, for the better enjoyment of their civil 
and religious rights and liberties. 


‘We design as early as possible to commence 


the publication of the very able speeches delivered 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, dur- 
ing the discussion of this important bill. The 
people will, doubtless, take a deep interest in their 
perusal. Col. W. T. Willis was certainly the 


Hercules of popular rights, in the Senate, in this 
important debate.—Mr. Helm was the Ajax Tela- 
mon of the House, who. grappled Messrs. More- 
head and Nicholas and paralysed their able and 
eloquent efforts against a convention. ‘The friends 
of ex-governor Morehead applaud the zeal, ability 
and eloquence with which he defended the present 
constitution, with all its objectionable features; but 
it is admitted by all, that Judge Nicholas stood 
pre-eminent as its eulogist and defender. 

“For ourselves, we are ready to assume am un- 
deviating, unflinching course. ‘Sink or swim, 
hve or die,” we enter the contest with unfurled 
banners for the fullest enjoyment of popular rights. 
We hall fearlessly and zealously advocate the pro- 
priety of passing the present bill; the expediency 
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of calling a convention, by the votes of the peo- 
ple, in accordance with its provisions, and also, 
the importance of amending our constitution.” 
On the other hand, the editor of the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, a Whig paper, zealously opposed 
to the Convention, says with respect to the Bill: 
«For some days previous to its passage, it form- 
ed the prominent subject of debate in the two 
houses, and gave rise to a discussion remarkable 
for eloquence, zeal and ability. In the argument, 
separate points were made, which, united, carried 
the measure. A portion of the advocates for the 
of the law, took the broad ground that a 
revision of the Constitution was necessary; ano- 
ther portion voted for it upon the ground that it 
was better, under all the circumstances of the case, 
to submit the question to the decision of the peo- 
_ ple, and thus to settle a controversy which came 
"up with every session; while others were influenced by the 
consideration that it was proper for the people to have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions upon any question 
in which the principles and powers of their own government 
were involved, Many members voted for it with the deter- 
mination to oppose a convention when acting in their capa- 
city as citizens, divested of their authority as legislators,— 
We have understood that the private judgment of a major- 
ity of the members was against both the necessity and ex- 
pediency of the proposed call; but that they were willing to 
take the sense of the people in relation to it. Whatever 
may have been the causes which led to the passage of the 
law, only one question remains to be considered by the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, and that is, whether they do or do not 
desire a change in their fundamental law--whether they are 
satisfied with their old constitution or desire a new one,— 
The this question may be made one of great excitement and 
irritation, is obvious, What course it is to take, depends 
upon the manner in which it is discussed in the public prints 
and before the people. For ourselves, we design at a proper 
time to give our views at length upon the whole subject, dis- 
guising nothing, exaggerating nothing, avoiding every thing 
which can wound the feelings of the most sensitive, unless 
the plain, unvarnished truth should unhappily have such an 
effect. We consider it the duty of the good citizen, when it 
is proposed to remodel the organic law, and to alter in essen- 
tial particulars, a constitution venerable from its antiquity, 
and endeared to the people by a grateful remembrance of the 
pure hearts and wise heads from which it emanated, to en- 
deavor to discuss the great principles which necessarily come 
into review, with calmness. No patriot could desire to see the 
commonwealth of Kentucky lashed into a storm of social 
strife, and out of its angry elements to select men to frame a 
constitution, who would go into a convention with all the 
evil passions engendered in such a controversy. While we, 
therefore, in the exercise of that privilege which belongs to 
all, declare that we are satisfied with the constitution as it 
now is—that we believe that itis equal to any other in the 
Union, and that we will endeavor to justify these opinions in 
the sight of an intelligent community—we, in a spirit of 
equal candor, abstain from any imputations against those 
who have taken a different view of the subject from oursel- 
ves, If the old constitution deserves the eulogies of its 
friends, in the calm, steady, and tranquil light of truth, its 
wise provisions will address themselves irresistibly to the 
judgments of men, and the cry will be heard, as it was heard 
of old from our Saxon ancestors. “We are unwilling that 
the laws of this country shou!d be changed.” If, on the 
other hand, it is inadequate to the protection of the essential 
rights of freemen—fails in the great end of republican insti- 
tutions—oppresses the weak, and grants immunities to the 
strong—all these defects can be shown without a resort to 
personal invective, or to heated and declamatory appeals to 
passion and unwarrantable prejudices.” 





From the few speeches we have seen reported, our present 
limits will allow us to give nothing more than an abstract of 
two——one on each side. 

“Mr. DIXON, of Henderson, in the Senate, spoke in fa- 
vor of the bill. He complained that gentlemen were trav- 
elling beyond their bounds, in debating either the merits of 
the present constitution, or the principles they would wish to 
see incorporated in a new one. The sole point before the 
Assembly was, whether they would take the sense of the 
people on the question of having a convention, Will you 
trust the people with the power of voting two years succes- 
sively for a convention? Is it a fact that the people of Ken- 
tucky are wholly incapable of government themselves, and 
require guardians to save them from the danger of making 
slaves of themselves and their children? Let us refer to 
history and eee. In 1792, the people of Kentucky, then in 
their infancy, held a convention, and framed for themselves a 
constitution. In 1799, being dissatisfied with their new 
constitution, they called another convention, and framed the 
one which we now propose allowing them the liberty of 
amending or revising. Under this constitution the people 
have lived for near forty years, and gentlemen who opposed 
its amendment, insist that if it be not perfect, that it is as 
near perfection as is given to the wisdom of man to attain.— 
But, sir, we are told that this same people, who in 1799 
framed a constitution, which getlemen characterize as the 
great chart of human liberty, if placed under similar circum- 
stances, would plunge the state into the wildest disorder, 
confusion, and anarchy. Sir, the very fact that they then 

did met-so act, but on the contrary, acted with calm- 
ness, with wisdom, and an eye single to the great and essen- 
tial interests of their country, is a sufficient guaranty that if 
this bill now passes, and it should be the wish of the people 
that a convention be called, that those who may be members 
of that convention, will still act from the same exalted fecl- 
ings of patriotism, and with a view to the accomplishment of 
the same noble purposes. Sir, why should they not so act ? 
Will they have any motive nottodoso? They have their 
own and their children’s happiness and liberty depending 
upon their deliberations, and what is dear to the heart of the 
patriot, they will have the hope of transmitting their names 
to after ages as the benefactors of mankind.” 

Mr. D, then urged several reasons why the constitution 
should be changed, such as the inequality of. representation, 
the mode of appointment or certain officers, &c. 

“The people of the states of Virginia, of Pennsylvania, of 
Tennessee, of Mississippi, and other states, have within a few 
years past, held conventions with the view of amending their 
constitutions; and I believe it may be safely affirmed, that if 
they have not improved them, they have, at least, not left 
them ina worse condition than they found them. One odious 
principle in the constitution of Virginia has been expunged — 
I mean the principle which drew a distinction between the 
rich and the poor; the principle which secured to the one the 
privilege of voting because he was rich, and refused it to the 
other because he was poor. Sir, was not this of itself'a suf- 
ficient compensation for all the turmoil, the anxiety, and the 
agitation which the calling of a convention had given rise to 
—the raising a portion of the citizens of that ancient and re- 
nowned commonwealth from the degraded condition of Rus- 
sian serfs and ‘Turkish slaves, tothe elevated and dignified 
character of freemen of Virginia, was a glorious achievment. 
But, Mr. Speaker, we are told by Senators, that if this bill 
pass, our country will be agitated to its centre by abolition 
documents; that ‘they will be poured in upon us from the 
East and the North, until our whole community shall present 
a scene of wild tumultand commotion, This threat, howev- 
er well calculated to alarm the timid, as an argument has no 
force in it. Sir, is it the law of this state which keeps in 
check the abolitionist, or is it the moral sense of the commu- 
nity? I have looked into the constitution of Kentucky, and 
I can find nothing in that instrument which prohibits the dis- 
cussion, the free discussion of the abolition of slavery, and all 
other questions which the people think proper to discuss, I 
have looked into the laws which have been passed by the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky, since the adoption of the constitution, 
and if they impose any restraints upon the full and free dis- 
cussion of this question, I have been unable to discover it. (1) 
Away, then, with the argument that the passage of this bill 
will invite into our state, the abolitionist and his incendiary 
documents, Sir, the same moral force of public sentiment, 
which has heretofore stayed his desolating march, will con- 
tinue to keep him in awe, even after the passage of this bill. 
Wherever he has gone, whether in this or the other states, 
his approach has been hailed as the approach of the pesti- 
lence, and his departure as the departure of the worker of ini- 
quity, and the ultimate destroyer of the peace and happiness 
of mankind. (2) No, sir—ler him come within our borders, 
when and how he may, and there will arise a wild and san- 
guinary spirit against him, which nothing but his utter de- 
struction can ever satisfy or appease. (2) But, say gentle- 
men, why will you pass this bill !—are not the people quiet, 
are they not calm, are they not free from excitement? 
Where are the petitions, under the weight of which the ta- 
bles of Senators would groan, if the people were really op- 
pressed, and required achange in their government? Mr. 
Speaker, the very calm and quiet, and freedom of the people 
from agitation upon this great question, is one of the best 
possible arguments which gentleman can use with .me_ in 

_ favor of ‘the passage of the bill. It is the best proof, seeing 
that there is a majority in both houses in favor of its passage, 
that the people really desire a convention; and, sir, when we 
come to take into consideration the additional fact, that for 
years past there has been adecided majority of the members 
in the popular branch of the Legislature, who have conside- 
red themselves absolutely instructed by their constituents to 
vote for the measure, we are compelled to conclude that the 
people bave not been hurried into its support by any sudden 
gust of feeling or passion, but that it has been the result of 
cool, and calm, and dispassionate deliberation, And surely, 
Mr. , if ever there could be an auspicious period for 

the constitution of a country, it is when the peoplé 
are m excitement. When all is feeling, when all is 

- passion, when all is madness, confusion, and disorder, it 

would be unsafe to attempt such a change.” 
We should do injustice to the cause we advocate not to ap- 
pend a few brief notes to this speech: 
ong A a _ NOTES, 
(1) It is certainly honorable both to the self- and’ 
the love of order of the people of Kentucky, that they have 
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never attempted to suppress the discussion of the subject of 
slavery, or to oppose the movments of abolitionists by any 
violence, either of legislation or of mobs, < 

(2) Asabolitionists, we have only to say in this fling. that 
we truly pity the ignorance of a'man who has been honored 
by a Kentucky constituency with a seat inthe Legislature, 
and yet did not better understand the character and standing 
of the HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of his fellow cit- 
izens who sustain the cause of abolition. We intend to 
send Mr. D. a copy of this paper, as proof that our princi- 
ples are only those of liberty; that our measures are duly 
considered, and taken with a just regard to all the rights of 
others, and that our plans, should they be carried out by 
Kentucky, would do more for the honor and aggrandizement 
of that commonwealth than all that political wrangling ever 
accomplished, or ever will. t ; if 

(3) Such a bloody denunciation as this defeats itself, It is 
also plainly unfounded, for the speaker had just boasted of 
the forbearance of Kentucky towards abolitionists. Besides, 
we have satisfactory reasons for believing that there are now 
already several hundreds among the best citizens of Ken- 
tucky who are already abolitionists in heart, and only waiting 
for what they judge a suitable opportunity for openly avow- 
ing their sentiments, and take efficient and public. measures 
for their general diffusion. And further: we wish Mr, D. to 
consider, that according to all our experience, the opening of 
the subject of slavery to general discussion infallibly makes 
a large proportion of the thinking people abolitionists, by the 
mere force of irresistible conviction. We claim to have facts 
and arguments enough to convince any reasonable man— 
IF WE CAN ONLY GET ACCESS TO HIS MIND— 
that slavery is.unjust, wrong in principle, and injurious in 
practice; that it ought to be immediately abolished; that the 
idea of banishing the colored people is both cruel and imprac- 
ticable; and that, of all the ways of abolishing slavery, that 
which is dictated by justice and humanity is attended with the 
least danger, productive of the fewest evils, and in all re- 
spects the most advantageous for all parties, and is in fact 
the only method that is practicable in communities situated 
like our American slave states, without the greatest hazard 
of a general convulsion, 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
Important. 

#C We solicit the attention of the friends of 
the colored people to the following communica- 
tion, from a member of the General Assembly.— 
Ep. Puiu. 

Mr. Editor,—Inclosed is a resolution passed 
this General Assembly. It explains itself. ‘The 
friends of the colored people in each county ought 
to see to it that the several auditors are made ac- 
quainted with the facts, or rather with the names 
of persons standing on the duplicate that are color- 
ed persons, as tis not expected that the auditors 
can know unless they are advised. Probably the 
assessors have made no minute upon the tax-list. 
I hope, through your paper, all such blacks, and 
friends to them, may be advised on this subject 
specifically. I hope there may appear some thou- 
sands of dollars, and that the Legislature will order 
it to be paid over to such institutions or organiza- 
tions as the colored people may get up for the pro- 
motion of education amongst their youth. 

In real haste, I commit it to your care, and am 

Yours truly, 


THOS. RICHMOND. 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS 
Offered by Mr. Richmond, which were adopted 
by both branches of the General Assembly, 

Saturday, March 10, 1838. 

Wuereas by an ‘‘Act’’ of the General Assem- 
bly of the state of Ohio, passed March 10, 1831, 
entitled “An Act to provide for the support and 
better regulation of common schools,”’ the pro- 
perty of black and mulatto persons was exempted 
from taxation for school purposes; and by the 
same Act the children of such persons were pro- 
hibited from a participation in the school-fund 
raised under the provisions of that Act, and con- 
sequently denied the privileges and benefits arising 
from our common school system: And whereas 
it is represented to this General Assembly, that 
in many of the counties in this state, taxes have 
been collected for school purposes of such black 
and mulatto persons since the passage of the above- 
mentioned Act, contrary to its true meaning and 
intent, as well as justice and equity; Therefore, 
Be 1t Resotvep, by the General Assembly 
of the state of Ohio, that the auditors of the seve- 
ral counties in this state be required to examine 
the tax duplicates of their respective counties each 
year since the passage of the above-mentioned Act, 
and ascertain the amount of tax thus collected from 
black and mulatto persons each year for school 
purposes, and cast the interest on the same an- 
nually, and report the amount of such tax, and in- 
terest thus collected of such persons, and report 
the same to the auditor of state on or before the 
Ist day of December next. 

And be it further resolved, That the auditor of 
state be required to report the same to the next 
General Assembly within twenty days from the 
commencement of its session, to the end that the 
Legislature may have such action thereon as to it 
may appear just and right. 

















Another New Society in Indiana. 

At a meeting held at Smyrna meeting-house in 
Wayne co., Ia., on the 10th day 2d Mo., 1838, 
for the purpose of promoting the cause of imme- 
diate emancipation; Jacob Grave was called to the 
chair and Pusey Grave appointed secretary. ‘The 
house being called to order,— 

It was agreed that a Society be formed to be 
known by the name of the Middle Fork of White 
Water Anti-Slavery Society, auxiliary to the A. A. 
8. Soc. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That a committee 
be appointed to draft a preamble and constitution 
Whereupon K. Grave, 'T. French and D. J. 
Grave were appointed said committee, who were 
to report to next meeting. 

After an address by T’. French, adjourned to 
17th inst. at 2 o’clock P. M. 

2d Mo. 17th, met according to adjournment. 
The committee according to appointment presen- 
ted the following preamble and constitution, which 
with some alterations, were unanimously adopted. 

Preamble.—We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created free and equal.” 
Sixty-two years have now elapsed since these 
glorious truths were first proclaimed by the fathers 
of our liberties, under a firm belief (we have no 
doubt) that they were laying the foundation of a 
government, that should be as a beacon light to 
surrounding nations, and prove a blessing to the 
whole human family. But how are the rich lega- 
cies of our noble ancestors occupied and improved 
by their children? What are the aspects of the 
times? More than two millions of colored Ame- 
ricans—immortal beings, within the limits of this 
boasted free government,—human beings whom 
God hath created with the same capacities for en- 
joying life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
as ourselves, are still held in servile bondage—as 
mere property, reduced to mere ‘chattels person- 
al,’’ placed on a level with the beasts, deprived of 
all participation in rights of law—allowed no rights 
at all—used, abused, sold and separated—the ties 
of parental, filial and conjugal affection violated 
and trodden down by irresponsible self-constituted 
owners, who appear to have lost all the magnani- 
mity and republican principles of their renowned 
ancestors, and given themselves up to the most 
cruel and despotic tyranny. In the spirit of des- 
potism they are now making further endeavors to 
secure their hold on the slave. ‘They are invad- 
ing the dearest rights of freemen, invading the 
freedom of speech and of the press, the palla- 
dium of civil and religious liberty, together with 
the more humble right of petition; all of which 
are the inalienable rights of man—recognized as 
such and secured to us by the Constitution of the 
U.S. Yet with impious daring, these rights are 
demanded to be given up; so that the pleading of 
the cause of the poor, and of those who have 
none to help them, shall no more be heard, lest 
the voice of reason and truth should reach the ear 
of the Southern slave-holder and cause him to re- 


— 





pent and “loose the bonds of wickedness, undo 
the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go free.” 
We mourn—but while we mourn over the woes 


his oppressor, we do not sorrow as without hope. 
A new era is taking place—light is beaming from 
afar; the subject of human rights is the all en- 
grossing subject of the civilized world. Moral 
power is advancing with a momentum that promi- 
ses ere long to redeem the world from this mon- 
strous pollution. England has abolished slavery 
throughout her wide domains. France, Spain and 
Portugal are beginning to move in the same good 
work. South America has made good progress. 
Mexico and Hayti are free. ‘The last hard strug- 
gle of the oppressor to retain his power appears 
to be reserved for this highly professing land. 
Thus situated, we feel that we have great duties to 
perform as christians and as patriots; and in order 
to be better qualified to exercise understandingly 
the peaceful though powerful means of the right of 
suffrage, and to use our moral power in any way 
that united councils may be able to devise, and be- 
come co-workers with those devoted christians 
and noble patriots and true-hearted republicans 
who are now endeavoring to free our fellow-beings 
from the chains of slavery, and our country from 
the perilous situation in which it is placed,— 
we agree to associate together and adopt for our 
observance the following 

Constitulion.—Art. Ist. This Society shall be 
known by the name of Middle Fork of White 
Water Association of the Wayne County Anti- 
Slavery Society of Indiana Auxiliary to the Am. 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Art. 2. The officers of the Society shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a recording and a cor- 
responding secretary, a treasurer and a librarian, 
whose duties shall be such as are common in such 
stations, and who shall hold their offices until their 
successors be appointed. 

Art. 3. The stated meetings of this association 
shall be held quarterly, privileged to sit on its own 
adjournments when occasion requires; and the 
president is authorized to call special meetings 
whenever four of the members shall deem such 
eall advisable. 

Art. 4. It shall be a duty of the members of this 
society to endeavor to promote similar societies in 
all the neighborhood, in the county and elsewhere, 
for the purpose of diffusing light and obtaining 
knowledge to enable us to act consistently and 
unanimously in support of the great cause of hu- 
man rights. 

Art. 5. When a sufficient number of similar as- 
sociations shall have been formed in the county un- 
der names descriptive of their particular localities, it 
shall be the duty of each association once or oftener 
in each year to appoint two or more delegates to at- 
tend at suitable time and place in said county, that 
may be agreed on, to hold a county meeting; at 
which time and place, all members of the several 
associations sending delegates shall be privileged 
to attend and participate in the discussions and 
vote on the questions. 

Art. 6th. All the proceedings of this Society 
shall be truly peaceful, and in strict conformity to 
the constitutional laws of our country. 

Art. '7. The funds that may be found necessary 
to promote the benevolent objects of this Society 
shall consist of such sums as may be raised by 
free subscriptions and voluntary donations for the 
purpose, and paid into the hands of our treasurer, 
who is authorized to receive and required to keep 
a fair account of all moneys deposited with him 
for the use of the Society, and pay them out only 
upon an order of the President or board of mana- 
gers appointed by the Society. 

Art. 8. This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any meeting of the Society, by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present, provided 
that notice shall have been given at a previous stat- 
ed mecting. 

The foregoing Preamble and Constitution being 
read and adopted, the meeting organized by elect- 
ing Jacob Grave president, 'T French vice-prest., 
N. Grave treasurer, P. Grave rec. sect., K. Grave 
cor. sect., J. G. Reed librarian. 

On motion, T. French, C. Grave, J. Grave, E. 
Cox, P. Grave and S. Mitchel were appointed a 
committee to endeavor to promote the formation of 
societies in the county and elsewhere, where it 
may be practicable. 

On motion of G. Teas, Resolved, That we con- 
sider immediate emancipation the only safe means 
whereby slavery can be peacefully abolished; there- 
fore we will use our our best endeavors both in 
an individual and a collected capacity, to convince 
our fellow-citizens of the safety and utility of it. 
On motion, Resolved, That the times of holdizg 
the regular meetings of this Society, shall be on 
the last seventh day in 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th 
Months of the year, to convene at 10 o’clock 
A. M. . 
On motion of S. Mitchel, Resolved, That the 
Secretary be directed to forward to the editor of 
the Philanthropist a copy of our Preamble and 
Constitution, together with an account of such 
proceedings as he may deem proper. 

On motion, Resolved, That the editor of the 
Philanthropist be requested to print and transmit 
to New Paris, Preble Co., Ohio, 75 or 100 copies 
of ‘‘Philanthropist,”’ with bill of charges, contain- 
ing our Preamble and Constitution. 

J. GRAVE, Pres’t. 
K. Grave, Secretary pro tem. 





Abolition in Maumee City. 
Maumee City, March 8, 1838, 
Gamattet Bairey, Esq., 
Dear Sir,—Herewith we transmit you the proceedings 
ef several meetings held in this city, on the great subject of 
anti-slavery. We beg for them a place in the columns of 
your excellent paper, believing that it will rejoice the hearts 
of your readers to know, that there is another little spot in 
our State, consecrated to the genius of Negro emancipa- 
tion. 
We have not as yet formed a society, but soon intend to. 
Our efforts have been. mainly directed towards awakening 
discussion, and though in one instance we have been par- 
tially. foiled, yet as that was not accompanied by any usur- 
pation of law, we accounted it an advantage rather than an 
injury to the cause. Our friends here are numerous, but the 
name of our enemies is legion. We are not permitted, 
however, to doubt of the final triumph of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples in this whole valley, for when reason and good order 
prevail, you will agree with us, this persecuted cause has 
nothing to fear, 
Very truly, yours in bonds with the oppressed, 
LEVI BEEBEER, 
HEZ. L. HOSMER, 


On the evening of January 8, 1838, agreeably to public 
notice, a large number of the respectable inhabitants of 
Maumee City, assembled at the session room of the Presby- 
terian church, to discuss the subject of slavery. Dr, D 
Cook was called to the chair, and T, Clark chosen secretary, 
The procise object of the mecting was then stated by Dr, 
H.Conaut, who in order to open the way for discussion, 
moved that it is expedient to form an anti-slavery societ 
in this place, A friendly discussion ensued, which resulted 
in the passage of the motion by many yeas, and one nay 
only, several remaining silent. The meeting was then ad- 
journed to Tuesday evening, the 16th inst. 

_ As the inhabitants of our young and far-famed city be- 
gan to assemble, it was evident that a strong feeling, mani-. 
festly of a hostile character, had been excited. ‘The Chair- 
man and Secretary of the preceding week officiated, and the 
meeting was opened by prayer. Immediately, the Rev. B, 
Hickox offered a resolution, strongly deprecating slavery, 
which was passed by general acclamation, This was evi- 
dently designed, to preclude all further debate on slavery, 

Dr. O. White moved a reconsideration of the vote of the 
previous meeting, concerning the formation of an anti-sla- 
very society. It was objected to as unparliamentary; a long 4 
debate followed, aud in order that the assembly might com- | 
prehend the extent and object of anti-slavery efforts, the 
“principles” of the cause, as written by the lamented Love- 
joy, were read by the Rev. Charles Jones. In reply to some 
remarks which followed, Rev. Hickox made one of his off 
hand, and remarkable efforts, in which by one sweep, he 
opposed the formation of all societies, commented with 
severity upon the organization and progress of Temperance 
Societies, and the “American Temperance Union! —~im- 
pugning moiives and measures/—The Chair decided that: 
the motion was out of order. An appeal'was taken to the 


-of the colored American, and the wickedness of 


cure a person to deliver a Bible address upon the subject, 





vote of the previous meeting was rescinded, The alleged 
object of repeal, was to 
abroad, that the é 
anti-slavery societies! -'The meeting however, disclaimed 
opposing abolitionists, in forming societies in their own 
names. A motion, being then-made to adjourn for further 
discussion, was negatived, ahd the meeting adjourned sine 
die, The friends of anti-slavery were requested to remain, 
A respectable number‘did so, A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution for an anti-slavery society, and present it 
at a future meeting, with instructions to call that meeting at 
an early day. Much to the surprise of all, the said Rev, B. H. 
Hickox tarried, and voted for the appointment of that 
committee! It reminds us of Lord Chesterfield’s pig, 
On the succeeding Sabbath, public notice was given from 
two pulpits, that a meeting for the further discussion of sla- 


very, would be held at the former place, on the evening of 


the 23d inst., and the same notice was previously published 
in the “Maumee Express,” A respectable number of citi- 
zens assembled, The meeting was organized by calling 
Solomon Johnson to the chair, and appointing F. H. Tyler 
secretary. Opened with prayer by the Rev. Charles Jones. 
An exceedingly kind and interesting discussion followed. 
Objections were removed, prejudices allayed, and at a late 
hour the meeting adjourned to the following evening. 

Wednesday evening, Jan, 24th.—Meeting opened with 
prayer by the Rev, Charles Jones; the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the preceding evening officiating. ‘The unreasona- 
ble prejudices of the public mind, against anti-slavery efforts, 
and the strange unwillingness to become correctly informed 
on the subject, were exposed. After some remarks illustra- 
tive and condemnatory of the oppressive and unequal cha- 
racter of our own state laws upon the colored population, 
Dr. H. Conaut, moved that a committee of two be appoint- 
ed to draft, circulate, and forward a petition to our present 
Legislature, praying ,for their repeal, Dr. H. Conaut and 
John Hale were appointed said committee. Messrs, L. 
Beebee and H. L. Hosmer were appointed a committee to 
draft, circulate and forward a petition to Congress, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
of the internal slave-trade, and for the preservation of the 
right of petition, under all grievances. Messrs. Kitts and 
Gannett were chosen a committee to prepare, circulate, and 
forward a remonstrance against the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, 

Mr. L. Beebee then offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the right of petition are invaluable to freemen and formida- 
ble to tyrants only; aud that to surrender them for any con- 
sideration whatever, would be treason against God and man. 

Resolved, 'That the annexation of Texas to the territory 
of the United States would, in the opinion of this meeting, 
be fatal to the liberty of the non-slaveholding states of this 
Union. 

Resolved, That slavery is a sin against God and against 
man, of the darkest character, and that all persons, who di- 
reetly or indirectly, in any manner support or uphold others 
in this sin, are guilty of great crime in the sight of God, 
and that no class of men fre more responsible for the con- 
tinaunce of this great national sin, than ministers of the 
gospel. 

Resolved, That believing as we do, in that great Heaven 
born truth, which declares that “all men by their Creator, 
are endowed with natural and inalienable rights, among 
which are liberty and the lawful pursuit of happiness,” we 
cannot remain silent without incurring enormous guilt, 

Resolved, That the time has now arrived in which it is 
the solemn duty of every christian, patriot and philanthro- 
pist—of every man who fears his God, or loves his country, 
to do something towards the banishment of slavery and the 
slave-trade from our land, and to secure to themselves the 
sacred right of being respectfully heard in their petitions to 
Congress. 

Resolved, That the recent destruction of the press at Al- 
ton, Illinois, by a lawless mob, and the murder of the Rev. 
E, P. Lovejoy, while defending his natural and constitution- 
all rights, are assaults upon the rights of every American 
citizen. : 
Resolved, That the proposition now urged in the North 
as well as the South, to surrender those rights out of pre- 
tended “respect to the Union,” if not hypocritical, is base 
and cowardly; and a compliance with it would be utterly 
subversive of American liberty, and of the best interests of 
man. 
The above resolutions, after being commented upon, were 
unanimously adopted. Messrs, Beebee and Hosmer were 
then appointed a committee to arrange the proceedings of 
the different meetings on the subject of anti-slavery, for pub- 
lication in the Philanthropist, the Michigan Observer, and 
Cleveland Observer, Messrs, Rev, Hale and Conaut, were 
chosen a committee to appoint a future meeting, and pro- 


The meeting then adjourned sine die. 
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ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking county, May 30th, 


vited to attend. 


respectfally requested to give the foregoing notice at least 
one insertion. 


lar to the Anti-Slavery Society in the State. 


to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of AN'TI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : 


females? 


President, Secretary, and T'reasurer ? 


taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ? 


ners have been procured ? 
since the Ist of May last? 


tions, as satisfactorily as possible, 


society, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 


pidly in the Methodist conferences eastwardly, 
that there seems to be a good deal of trouble at 
head quarters. 
a late number of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, that it contains only nine columns of matter 
against abolition and abolitionists, about five co- 
lumns of which are from the pen of President 
Fisk. We guess that the let-alone policy has 
been pursued .so long, that the ‘evil’ is now be- 
¥| yond remedy. 


cipator says, ‘“‘other things being equal, those are 
the most efficient abolitionists, who are the most 
intelligent; and commonly, the most good is done 
in those places where our books and publications 
are most circulated and read.” 
this is true. 
of whom only two or three take an anti-slavery 
paper. The result is, that for nearly three years 
there has been no increase, and at present it is in 
avery low state. We know another society of 
120 members. 41 anti-slavery papers are taken 
by them, and well-circulated. 
it has had a rapid increase, it exerts a decisive 
influence on the community in which it is located, 
its prospects are most flattering, and. no society 








The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery. 
Society. 
Tho Annual Mooting of the Ohia State Anti Slavory So- 


1838; commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are in- 


By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Baitey, Secretary, 
oP Editors of newspapers, in Ohio particularly, are 








Our Circular. 
Some time ago we sent out the following circu- 


Cincinnati, January 1838. 


Dear Sir, 
As it is highly desirable that we should be able 


1. When was your Society formed ? 
2. What is the number of its members? 
3. How many of this number are males, and how many 


4, What has been the izcrease since its formation ? 
5. What are the names and places of residence of the 


6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 


7. What are its prospects and present condition ? 
8. What Petitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 


9. Has any Society been formed within your knowledge, 


Please, if possible, by return mail, to answer these ques- 


By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A, S, S, 
G. BAILEY, Cor. Sec. 


(Flt is earnestly requested that the Secretary of every 








The abolition “heresy” is gaining ground so ra- 


The Herald of Freedom says of 








To BE REMEMBERED.—The editor of the Eman- 


Every word of 
We know a society of 46 members, 


The result is, 


vent the impression from going 
‘ants of Maumee were in favor of 


lance had not reported their number. 
age for each society was about 80 members. 
remark, that so far as our knowledge extends, the 
great majority in the different societies is com- 
posed of legal voters. _ 


abolition-excitement, has there been so much agi- 
tation and discussion on the subject, in the Ge- 
neral Assembly of this State, as during the pre- 
sent session. 
‘black laws’? and on the right of jury-trial, have 
multiplied by thousands, and petitions after peti- 
tions have been sent in, concerning the Texas 
question, the constitutional power of Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District, special enactments 
against mobs, the abduction case, Patton’s gag-re- 
solution, &c. And we have had reports on all 
these subjects, by Wade, Dunlevy, Collings, 
Foot, Green, and King, from their respective 
committees, all ‘of them reflecting clearly the deep 
has acted more efficiently in the petition-business.| interest felt by the public mind in these agitating 








slavery publications, and: many more of the same 
kind could be mentioned.» Societies will not act 
efficiently, they cannot act intelligently, they must 
backslide, if they do not supply themselves well 
with anti-slavery publications, Is-it not a shame, 
that within the limits of societies in this State, 
numbering forty, sixty, seventy members, but two 
or three numbers of the Philanthropist. should be 
taken? And yet such is the fact; we know such 
societies. Nay we have been told of one large 
society, that not only took no anti-slavery papers, 
but had never sent up delegates to our anniversa- 
ries, and in fact knew nothing about them. In the 
name of common sense, what good does such a 
society propose to accomplish? A light under a 
bushel might as well be put out. Organization 
without effort, is all a farce. An artificial skele- 
ton of dry bones has no more power, than the 
same bones had before they were jointed, wired 
and so arranged as to constitute a form of life. 








Slave-holders in the South are beginning to talk 
rather arrogantly about the Convention movement 
in Kentucky. In view of one of the objects con- 
templated by this movement, a North Carolina pa- 
per, as quoted by the National Inquirer, says—‘Is 
it not time that the South were awake, and moving 
by states to the common principle, that slavery 
SHALL Nor be abolished?” Shall not? What then? 
Supposing Kentucky should take it into her head 
to abolish slavery, must she first obtain permission 
from North and South Carolina? 








Rhett’s letter was addressed to his constituents, 
in Beaufort district. It was followed by an alarm 
meeting, that passed several resolutions of a very 
formidable character. We do not perceive, how- 
ever, that their publication has given rise to any 
remarkable phenomena at the North. ‘True, they 
resolved it to be their deliberate opinion, that un- 
less southern representatives in Congress, could 
procure some additional legislative or constitution- 
al guaranty for slavery, and against all agitation 
respecting it, it was altogether right and proper 
they should abandon their seats and return home. 
Still, southern representatives seem to have a dif- 
ferent opinion: they maintain their seats, though 
additional guaranties are well known to be entire- 
ly out of the question. 





The Bangor Journal thinks that it is all «for the 
good of the Union’’ that the South submits to 
have her trade carried on by Northern men, thus 
paying a constant tribute to the North! Would 
the South let others carry on her commerce for 
her, if she could maintain it herself, advantageous- 
ly? The man that can believe it, could swallow 
an enlarged edition of Baron Munchausen. Slave- 
holders find it most convenient and profitable to 
plant; therefore they let others manage their com- 
mercial concerns. Whenever slave-holders can 
turn capital to the best advantage, by employing 
itin the operations of trade, they will do it, des- 
pite the good of the Union. ‘They will then be 
their own merchants and carriers and agents, 
without any extra aid from political conventions 
of pseudo-merchants. 











“Norice.—We hereby give public information that we 
shall no longer permit our names to be used as agents for 
the Literary and Religious Magazine, printed at Baltimore, 
and of which the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, is senior editor. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that we do this not 
because the Rev. editor is a prominent leader, among those 
who sustain the measures of the last General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church; but because the said Magazine has 
become the disseminator of abolition doctrines, and thus in 
our view, improper to be circulated in any community, 
“Richmond, Yate & Wyatt.” 


—-“F:- Emancipator appropriately remarks, that 
‘‘Mr. Breckinridge will find, as others have, that 
there is no middle ground. Said Judge Nicho- 
las, lately, in the Legislature of your own Ken- 
tucky, in regard to the duty of the clergy —*When 
they come to handle the subject, (slavery,) it will 
be as a matter of conscience. If the laws of con- 





sand extra copies of Judge King’s Report to be 
printed. ‘This is the first document of the kind 
that has been suffered to go out from that body. 

Item 3d.—*We have on hand,” says the Eman- 
Cipator, ‘‘accounts of the formation of some hun- 
dreds of anti-slavery societies, that have not been 
formally noticed in our columns; and the proceed. 
ings of public meetings of hundreds more,”’ 


Item 4th.—“Seinir i ILuinois.—A fr 
Putnam County, writes, Feb, 10: 

“I received the Extra Human Ri 
1838. ‘The Anti-Slavery Society of this county was i 
diately called together, the Circular was read $80 we nae, 
scribed for a deposit of anti-slavery books, $26 for aa a 
tion to the parent society, and $122 pledged to sustai ‘pe 
anti-slavery lecturer for one year jn this State em a 
very hard to raise here, The People are poor and rd - 
Little as the above may appear, it is more tha 0 
aa for any other benevolent object at Present oa seein 

orid is a small village, four miles from }......: 
Emancipator. “ennepin.— Ed, 

Item 5th.—“The Albany correspondent of : 
ton Co, Sentinel says: r : ea Washing- 

“Alvan Stuart has delivered several lectures her 
subject of slavery. He is an original giant. He has also 
had an interview with the Judiciary Committee, prior vd 
their reporting on the huge pile of abolition memorials All 
is going on right. The current of the world is turning into 
abolition channels, D. B, Ogden, a day or two since. re- 
sented the petition of 4022 women of the city of New 
York for jury trial. Willis Hall will present one soon of 
4000 more, on the subject of slavery.” 


Item 6th.—-The following extract is taken from, 
part of a letter published in the Emancipator, 
written by one of the students in the Theological 
Seminary at Maryville, East Tennessee, dated 
Dec. 25, 1837. 


“There being fewer slaves in East Tennessee than in al- 
most any other portion of the slave states, little patrolling is 
done in many places; and the tone of feeling on the subject 
not being so high as in other parts, we fake the liberty to 
uphold and defend our sentiments, whether agreeable or not 
to the selfishness of the slave-holders. We would thank- 
fully receive any communications on the subject. We have 
some friends in the country around, among whom we have 
the privilege of distributing, without fear, a considerable 
number of pamphlets, and thus a holy flame on the subject 
of slavery would spread and prevail, until the spirit of uni- 
versal liberty would triumph most gloriously, 


ghts, dated January, 


€ On the 


iend in Florid,, 


“No perceptible difference in the treatment of slaves, 
since the commencement of the anti-slavery society and 
consequent agitation of the subject of slavery, is to be seen; 
although our enemies have endeavored to palm it upon us. 
About thirty students at this place are preparing for the mi- 
nistry, of whom twelve are abolitionists at heart. Send 
us food of real abolition making; and we hope we shall one 
day give it to the world,” 


Item 7th.—They have just formed a State So- 
ciety in Connecticut. ‘They held one of their 
meetings in the City Hall at Hartford. About 200 
delegates were present. ‘The call, it will be re- 
membered, was signed by about 1750 persons. 
Item 8th.—Just before, the Vermont State Anti- 
Slavery Society had held its annual meeting, and 
about the same time there was also an abolition- 
convention at Albany, 200 delegates in attend- 





ance. 
Item 9th— We presume three times as many 





petitioners have prayed Congress during the pre- 
sent session, on anti-slavery subjects, as ever lifted 
up their voices before. And it does not strike us 
exactly, that Congress has treated the petitions, as 
if they were the expiring gasps of a “humbug.” 
The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Courier says, 

“The Senate, after all its polite and indiscreet rebuffs, 
somewhat in the style of the Frenchman who kicked his 
visitor down stairs, begging his pardon all the way, has 
given the prayer of the petitions the most dignified hearing 
possible, not in a dingy committee-room, by a sub-commit- 
tee, but in open Senate, and in Committee of the Whole. 
The ambassador of the greatest potentate could not have 
been more respectfully received, or more attentively treat- 
ed. ‘The Senate, too, have made out their ultimatum, not 
trusting even this to a sub-committee, but acting in a boty, 
They have seen and heard the best and the worst which 
the petitions have to say, treating them with formal disre- 
spect, but with real attention; and have made their reply in 
the most dignified and imposing manner within their power. 
That reply, embracing essentially the whole subject, is to 
be found in the two last resolutions of the series.” 





Item 10th, and quite a considerable one—The 
Philanthropist is the largest paper in Cincinnati, 
and, to say the least, as handsomely executed as 
the best of its neighbors. 

2c By the way, the most conclusive proof Ohio 
abolitionists can give of the full vitality of their 
abolition is, LIBERALLY TO PATRONIZE THEIR OWN 
PAPER. 





science will not allow slavery for a life-time, nei- 
ther will they allow it for a day. If they preach 
at all, it MUST BE THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION.’” 








“Anoturrn Martyr to Stavery.—By a recent letter 
from the island of Jamaica, we learn that Dr, Reuben 
Crandall is no more. He died at Kingston, about the Ist of 
February, of consumption, the ultimate effect of his long 
imprisonment in the city of Washington, under the charge 
of being an abolitionist. The citizens of the United States 
have never yet begun to realize their responsibility in this 
matter. Dr, C. was imprisoned in a United States jail, and 
tried by a United States Court, under United States laws.” 
Emancipator. 








A letter written at the time of his acquittal by 
the Hon. Wm. Jackson, then 2 member of Con- 
gress, may be found on our first page. 








Dr. Reese has put forth a book on the Humbugs 
of New York. There is one Humbug, which 
will completely overshadow all the humbugs dis- 
coursed on in this learned treatise:—it is a nation 
of professed republicans, preaching liberty and 
equality to the world, and holding one-sixth of its 
population in slavery. This is the great American 


Humbug. 








«Dying Away.” 

For the special benefit of those who imagine the 
‘‘abolition-humbug”’ is in its last agonies, we note 
down a few items. 

Item Ist.—In May 1837, the whole number of 
anti-slavery societies reported in the State of Ohio, 
was 213. Several, doubtless, neglected to report. 
From all the information we have been able to 
gain, we think the whole number of societies now 
may be estimated at about 300. One year ago 
129 societies numbered 10,462 members; the ba- 
The aver- 
We 


Item 2d.—<At no time since the beginning of the 


Petitioners for the abolition of our 

















house, which negatived this decision, and immediately the 


These are striking proofs of the power of anti- 


topics. Besides, the Legislature voted one thou- 








Political Action.=---Separate Political Organiza- 
tion. 

A correspondent in the Xenia Free Press has 
nominated Levi Whipple, Esq., as a candidate for 
the office of Governor, fit to be supported by the 
united suffrages of abolitionists. He assumes the 
ground that abolitionists should form a distinct and 
separate political party. The editor of the Free 
Press very justly objects to this movement. 

We are utterly opposed to every measure, that 
looks towards a separate political organization;— 
because it is an experiment which has never been 
tried and is therefore uncertain, while our present 
mode of political action has been tested, and found 
to be safe and efficacious: because in all the reso- 
lutions of our state and national societies, it has 
never been countenanced: because it would render 
our motives suspected, place abolitionists in the 
attitude of political partisans, fighting for office, 
honor and power, and thus corrupt their ranks by 
filling them up with selfish and unprincipled ad- 
venturers, and tempting them to resort to the ordi- 
nary machinery of partisan warfare—tricks, mis- 
representation and calumny: because it would di- 
vert their energies from the promotion of anti-sla- 
very principles to the concoction of schemes for 
their own aggrandizement: because it would effec- 
tually prevent the reformation of public sentiment 
they contemplate, by utterly subverting their pre- 
sent party-attachments and sympathies, which af- 
ford so many channels for reaching the hearts and 
minds of their associates, and substituting in their 
place a mass of hostile feeling, the unfailing pro- 
duct of a strife for offices of trust, power or profit, 
which would defeat all attempts on the part of 
abolitionists to conciliate the good-will or confi- 
dence of their political opponents: because, final- 
ly, it would engender internal dissensions, jealou- 
sies, and at length open division among them- 
selves; for being composed of seceders from the 
two great parties which now divide the country, 


and still retaining their peculiar politics, they 
would naturally array themselves according 10 
their party-affinities, and oppose or support aboli- 
tion-candidates according to their political creed. 


The cause of anti-slavery belongs to all parties 


and sects, and we should as much regret to see 
abolitionists drawing off from the parties 10 
which they belong, for the sake of forming ano- 
ther political party, as we should, to see them leav- 
ing the churches of which they are members, t 
build up a separate anti-slavery church. ‘The re- 
formation we design, is not tobe accomplished by 
schism. Let this take place, and our hopes of 
success are at an end. . Abolitionists in such an 
attitude could no more expect to abolitionize other 
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and on the proper occasion refresh your memories, 
Then act intelligently, consistently, and unitedly. 


—————— 

pc Communications from Priscilla, A. L. B., 
Messrs. White and Ells, and D. C. Eastman are 
on file for publication. 

THe Martyr OF Freepom.—A discourse in 
commemoration of the death of Mr. Lovejoy, by 
Thomas ‘T’. Stone,—-8 beautiful, thrilling discourse. 
We shall endeavor to make some extracts here- 











they are—attached to their respective parties and 
churches. In such connections they are brethren; 
their arguments will be listened to; their entreaties 
will not be lost on friendly hearts. Let them se 
cede, and they are brethren no longer; they ate 
now regarded as strangers; their errr’: is 
repelled; their arguments and persuasion are stig- 
matized as officious intermeddling. 
All that can safely be done in a political way, 1s 
to be done by questioning candidates, and so regu- 
lating the bestowment of our suffrages, as not to 
violate a single fundamental principle of abolition. 
We believe these are the sentiments of nineteen- 
twentieths of abolitionists throughout Ohio. 











Tue CARTER BraxTon-AFFAIR—We noticed 
in a late number of the Friend of Man, something 
more respecting this affair. It seems that the long 
silence of Mr. Gillmer on the subject, is owing 
to severe illness, and also to the fact that for 
months he had heard nothing concerning it. In 
the number of the Friend of Man alluded to, is 
the original letter from Mr. Braxton—received 
from Mr. Gillmer—-followed by a communication 
from this gentleman. Mr. Braxton in his letter 
remarks—*I am at aloss to conjecture what I could 
have said to you, which could have induced you 
to suppose I had any intention of making the pro- 
posal to the abolitionists, which you reported me 
to the public as having made: the proposition you 
speak of, is adverse to every sentiment, and repug- 
nant to every feeling I ever entertained—indeed, I 
feel confident I never dreamt in any way, to have 
any communication whatever with an abolition- 
ist.” The reverend gentleman in his communni- 

eation says—*That Mr. Braxton made the pro- 
_position to me, one morning at his breakfast-table, 
js true. ‘The circumstances are these: Mrs. Brax- 
ton observed to me that she was sick of slavery, 
and wished every slave she had inherited from her 
father was emancipated. With this Mr. Braxton 
fell in; and spoke at some length on the helpless 
condition of his slaves; and observed to me, that 
he thought seriously of removing to the North on 
account of slavery. He then said, that if any 
rich abolitionist would enter into an engagement 
with him to rear his slaves and provide for them, 
he would give them to him. He mentioned how- 
ever the name of none. I feel willing to be qua- 
lified to this. Whether he made it in jest or not 
is for him to decide.” 

No doubt Mr. Gillmer’s testimony is all true. 
We should presume it far easier for Carter Braxton 
to forget such a conversation, than for Mr. Gill- 
mer to remember so exactly what never occurred! 
The truth is, Mr. Braxton did not expect to be 
taken at his word, and therefore it was, that, in 
the language of Mr. Gillmer, ““Mr. and Mrs. 
Braxton both appeared to triumph in the proposi- 
tion they had made; and we all laughed at the in- 


after. 





Texas—PENNSYLVANIAA—In the Pennsylvania 
Senate, March 9th, Mr. Cassett’s resolutions a- 
gainst Texas came up for consideration, and gave 
rise to an animated debate. Mr. Burden who ap- 
pears to have as keen a scent for abolition, as the 
blood-hounds of the far South have for runaway 
slaves, sturdily opposed the resolutions, chiefly on 
the ground of their being connected with abolition- 
ism. His eloquence was unproductive. The 
first resolution passed—yeas 22, nays 6. The 
preamble passed without division. 





The Citizens of Clermon: County lately held a 
meeting, to express their views concerning the 
Texas question, Patton’s gag-resolution, Calhoun’s 
resolutions &c. ‘The meeting was an interesting 
one, and the resolutions were hightoned and sea- 
sonable. One of them was on this wise. 


“Resolved, That we regard said resolution as a direct vio- 
lation of the right of petition, and do hereby especially re- 
quest Hon. Thomas L. Hamer, our Representative in Con- 
gress, to use his utmost influence to obtain the recision there- 
of at the present session of Congress.” 


The Democratic Standard published at George- 
town gravely says, ‘This shows whether they are 
a moral or political party. A moral party acts up- 
on public opinion; but a political party acts upon 
the government.” This is too deep for us. 





Dr. Exy’s BENEVOLENT SLAvEHOLDING.—T'wo 
years ago, Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely removed to Missou- 
ri, and “there became the purchaser of a man 
named Ambrose, to prevent him being sent down 
the Mississippi, and away from his wife and fam- 
ily. Abolitionists were triumphantly challenged 
to say ought against it.” Rev. Joshua Leavitt ad- 
dressed a letter of expostulation to Dr. Ely.— 
Here is a single paragraph 

“Why do you hold Ambrose asa slave? Do you not 
thereby sanction slavery, with all its natural points? And 
for what reasun do you hold him? You mean to set him 
free hereafter; why not now? Suppose you should die be- 
fore the allotted time shall arrive; will not your administra- 
tor be bound to enter Ambrose in his inventory, as a part of 
your property? It is amongst the possibles, in this chang- 
ing world, and amidst your magnificent plans, that defeat 
should overtake you, and consequent insolvency; what is 


then to prevent Ambrose from passing to your trustees, or 
going to the highest bidder, under the sheriff’s hammer ?” 


Dr. Ely persisted, and what is the sequel ?— 
The Emancipator gives it thus. 


The sequel may be told in a word, as we have heard it 
from a gentleman who has lately returned from the far 
West. ‘The change of the times has reached Missouri, and 
Dr. Ely’s immense estate is in the hands of trustees, and 
AMBROSE IS ASSIGNED AS PROPERTY FOR THE 
PAYMENT OF HIS MASTER’S DEBTS! 





“Strate Convention—Kentucky.—In our last we gave 
notice that many of the friends of a convention were anx- 
ious to hold a convention at Louisville on the first Monday 
in May next, to be attended by delegates from the several 
counties. Since that publication, we have received several 
assurances from different counties that there will be no time 
lost in selecting delegates to attend the proposed conveution. 





consistency of northern fanatics, as we styled the 
abolitionists.” 

The faree over, these gentlemen individually 
may now take up the lament of a celebrated knight 
of old: 

«Well, Iam your theme; you have the start of 
me; 1 am dejected.” 

“I do begin to perceive that I am made’’ 
ridiculous. 











James Given.—T'wo or three numbers back, in 
an article on the abduction case, we remarked that 
the vote of James Given was not recorded. We 
have since learned that at the time the vote was 
taken, he was on a visit to his family, a member 
of which was dangerously ill. If he had been 
present, we are assured, “that he would most free- 
ly and unhesitatingly have recorded his vote in the 
affirmative.” 


We are much delighted to see such a spirit abroad, for it 
will evidently tend in a great degree to the success of the 
convention question.”——Frankfort Argus, 





‘sApvocaTE OF FrREEpom,”’ is the name of a new 
anti-slavery paper, published semi-weekly at 
Brunswick, Maine. Itis the organ of the Maine 


Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The Executive Committee 


in their address seems to understand the advanta- 
ges to be derived from local anti-slavery papers. 
They say, 


“We would deprecate the unnecessary multiplication of 
Anti-Slavery periodicals. In addition, however, to the 
Emancipator, the organ of the parent society, and the com- 
mon property of abolitionists generally, one Anti-Slavery 
paper to each State can not surely be more than the exigen- 
cies of the cause require, Maine has already suffered, we 
believe, from the want of such a paper, The Anti-Slavery 
cause found in this State some of its earliest and most effi- 
cient advocates, The mass of the community are not, how- 
ever, yet awakened to this great subject. Some of our sister 
states, in which the true doctrines began to be disseminated 
ata later period, are already in advance of us—How much 











Tue RIGHT way.—D. D. Lightner informs us 
that the anti-slavery society at West Carlisle, re- 
solved at its last meeting to procure as many anti- 
slavery periodicals, as there were members in the 
society. Having collected a small amount of mo- 
ney, and being anxious to begin the good work, 
they forthwith transmitted it with orders for so 
many copies of the Philanthropist. There are 
three hundred societies throughout the State: what 
an easy matter it would be for them by proper ex- 
ertions to raise our subscription list to 4000! 





WHat HAS BEEN GAINED?—The Legislature ad- 
journed, Monday 19th inst. . We congratulate abo- 
litionists on the success of their efforts, in moving 
this body. “Why? Have the ‘Black laws’ been re- 
pealed, or theright of jury-trial been secured by law 
to persons claimed as fugitives from service?” No 
—but prejudice has been softened, obstacles have 
been lessened, friends have been multiplied, the 
right of petition has been sacredly regarded, le- 
gislators have been taught to feel their responsibi- 
lities on the great subjects brought before them by 
abolitionists, the current which last year flowed 
strongly in favor of oppression, this year has set 
in favor of the cause of human rights, there has 
been plenty of discussion ‘on abolition topics, re- 
port has followed report, on the various topics em- 
braced in our petitions, the annexation of Texas 
has been protested against, the laws of Ohio 
against kidnapping have been upheld,—in a word 
the cause of human rights stands on higher Be 
more commanding ground in that body, than it has 
occupied “ince the beginning of our absurd and 
unjust legislation against colored people. 
once tei fe dt on dy be pe 
se e whole State b 
abolitionists, and by next December the Le md 
ture will be prepared for suitable action * sas 
of the subjects, that have been so fully sabia 
during the session just ended. That duty is, g0 
to exert their influence, and bestow their Votes, as 
‘o secure the election of men who will advocate 
the *epeal of our obnoxious laws, and the exten- 
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. intense, the names of persons who, by their 
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their local papers have contributed to this result, deserves 
serious consideration. Wecan not admit that the soil of 
New Hampshire is better adapted to the growth of Anti- 
Slavery principles than that of Maine. But she has had her 
Herald of Freedom to proclaim the glad truths of abolition. 
Its trumpet tones have aroused her hardy sons, and they have 
come up to the work in numbers and with an energy, that 
reproves our faultering pace and tardy fovtsteps, In Ohio, 
the work was commenced late, and under circumstances of 
peculiar trial and difficulty, But her Philanthropist has been 
abroad in the State, pleading in unaffected tones of kindness 
the cause of the slave. Gathering strength from opposition, 
and renewed zeal from every effort to destroy it, it has increas- 
ed the number of its friends, and multiplied converts to the 
cause, until the whole state has been aroused to an ex- 
tent that excites our admiration, while it puts our own 
supineness to the blush, 





We have received a long string of documents, with 
which ISRAEL LEWIS is still imposing upon the people 
of Ohio, We are tired of exposing him and his humbug 
colony and non-existent manual labor school. We do not 
suppose a dollar of the thousands he has collected, has ever 
gone to the famous “colony” of a dozen families, settled on 
land to which they have no title, although they have been on 
the brink of starvation. He says he has commenced a suit 
against Mr. Tappan. Why does he not tell what has become 
of that suit? He has a certificate by the clergy and other 
citizensof Albany.* We do not know: but if so, those gen- 
tlemen were imposed upon, A correspondent in Indiana 
says. “He has been through the state, appointing agents to 
collect money for him, which is to be deposited in a bank and 
await hisorder.”’ Our friend wants we should publish him, 
We have done so, about as often as once a quarter, for two 
years. Andif people wish to throw away their money, they 
must.—Emancipator, 





* Among them are the Rev. J. Y. Campbell, E, N. Kirk, 
J: B. Ide, J. M. Masters, H. Potter, W. B, Sprague; also, 
Hon, E. Corning, J. Savage, A. Conkling and J. Suther- 
land, Messrs, E. C, Delavan, Friend Humphrey, P. Boyd, 
&c. The paper bears date April 10, 1835. 





FRONT FACE! 
QUICK STEP!! 


Szc. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That no negro or mulatto person shall be 
permitted to emigrate into, and settle within this State un- 
less such negro or mulatto person shall, within twenty days 
thereafter, enter into bond with two or more freehold sure- 
ties, in the penal sum of five hundred dollars, before the 
Clerk of the Court of Common pleas of the county in which 
such negro or mulatto may wish to reside, (to be approved 
of the Clerk,) conditioned for the good behavior of such 
hegro or mulatto, and moreover to pay for the support of 
such person, in case he, or she or they should thereafter be 
found within any township in this State, unable to support 
themselves; and if any negro or mulatto person shall mi- 
grate into this State, and not comply with the provisions of 
this act, it shall be the duty of the overseers of the town- 
ship where such negro or mulatto person may be found, to 
| femove immediately such black or mulatto person, in the 
Same manner as is required in the case of paupers. — 

Src. 3. That if any person, being a resident of this State, 
shall employ, harbor or conceal any such negro or mulatto 
person aforesaid, contrary to-the first section of this act: any 
person so offending, shall forfeit and:pay for every such of- 
fence, any sum not exceedi ng one hundred dollars, the one 
half to the informer, and the other half for the use of the 
poor of the township in which such person may reside; to 
be recovered by action of debt, before any court having 

om petent jurisdiction, and moreover be liable for the main- 











| be put in force against them, Whites look out ! 
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she or they, shall become unable tu sapport themselves 

It will be seen by the foregoing Sections of the statute of 
Ohio, that all Black or Mulatto persons now in the limits of 
Fairfield township must comply with the first Sec, of the 
above act within 20 days from this date, give bool as the 
law directs or depart this township, otherwise the law will 


person or persons employing any black or Mulatto thon 
contrary to the 3rd Sec. of the above law, you may look out 
for the breakers, If the law is a bad one and unequal have 
it made better, and do not blame me, for I did not make it, 


neither will I break it. 
JOHN 8, WILES, 
Overseer of the Poor, 
Match 12th 1838. 


The foregoing is from the Hamilton Intelligen- 
cer, Butler county. 


We do not imagine any thing very serious will 
happen from this man’s spunk. The civilized cit- 
izens of Fairfield ‘Township, (and we trust they 
yet constitute the majority,) will not second the 
amiable purposes of John S. Wiles, overseer of the 
poor. We thought it expedient to publish the pre- 
cious morceau, chiefly to refresh the memory of 
the people of Ohio, on certain laws which would 
disgrace barbarians. 

The occasion of this vandal movementis as fol- 
lows. Not long since a colored girl in the employ 
of a white family fell sick, and was sent by them 
to the Poor-house. Great excitement arose, certain 
white christians became indignant that public 
charity should be applied to succor the sick girl, 
and thereupon John S. Wiles, overseer of the poor, 
concentrating within himself all the malignant feel- 
ing of the township, gave birth to the courageous 
proclamation aforesaid. What aggravates the 
wickedness of the thing is, that many of the col- 
ored people were property-holders, paid taxes reg- 
ularly, from five to ten dollars per annum, a 
much greatersum we presume than many of their 
inhuman persecutors. ‘These persecuted people 
declare that if they had known that the poor girl 
was helpless, they would cheerfully have assumed 
the whole burthen of supporting and nursing her; 
and none can doubt it, who is at all acquainted 
with their habitual kindness to their suffering poor. 





Ratuer Ripicviovs.——T here seems to be reason for be- 
lieving that abolition has frightened some of the southern 
members of Congress out of their wits. A Washington cor- 


respondent says— 

“Mr, Adams made a motion this morning to grant the use 
of the hall to Mr. Buckingham on Tuesday evening next, 
to deliver a public introductory lecture on the subject of 
Egypt, but it was voted down. The southern members, 
who had read Josephus, remembered that Egypt and Ethi- 
opia were somewhat in the neighborhood of each other, and 
they got a notion into their heads, especially as the motion 
came from Mr. Adams, that there might be a spice of aboli- 
tion in it. Had the motion been made by any southern 
member it would have prevailed. When Mr. B.’s object is 
better understood, there will be little objection.” 





Some of the friends of the Political Examiner published 
at Georgetown, have taken him to task for publishing certain 
resolutions of an anti-slavery meeting. ‘The editor does 
not appear disposed to pass under the yoke; but coolly tells 
them, that “error of opinion must be tolerated, whilst reason 
is left free to combat it”? So would his friends say, if they 
did not think that reason and abolition were too good friends, 


to be antagonists, 





A Morcrav.—We take the following leading editorial 
from the Bellefonte (Ala.) Jacksonian. It is as muddy a 
thing as ever came from aclear fountain. —Louisville City 


Gazette. ee 
“In the Southern, Western, Eastern and a majority of the 


Northern quarters of the United States except, womEN and 
afew “LoyE NEGRO” males. It appears that abolition is 
still under par.—Hence, 





Time with the force of tide 

Has quell’d Adam’s bloated pride, 
And in this ovr day, Hickory 

Still overshadows Clay, 

And we have been preserved from ruin 
By the election of Mr, Van Buren.” 





David M. Reese, remarks conceining the Methodist Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York,— 

“The society declare, in the second article of their consti- 
tution, that “the object of the society shall be, to fulfil that 
commandment of God which says ‘Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them,’ ’”—Now let it be remem- 
bered, that “to fulfil this command of God” is’ the “object” 
[!!] of asociety formed in the bosom of the Methodist E. 
Church, in the city of New-York, and composed of proba- 
bly less than one-twentieth of the members of our Church 
in that city. And is not this language calculated, if not 
designed, to involve the church to which they belong, col- 
lectively, and especially nineteen twentieths, of the ministry 
and membership in the city, in the guilt of not “fulfilling 
this command of God?” 

Very likely—-and what of it? There could not be a bet- 
ter rebuke. It would be a good thing, if in every church 
which neglects to remember them that are in bonds as bound 


with them, a society of the same kind were got up, 
e 





Krentucxy.—A_ correspondent of Zion’s Watchman, 
writing from Bardstown, Ky., says— 

“In conclusion, I would say, I am convinced there is much 
more abolitonism here, than the North is generally apprized 
of, The poorer class of people feel, in part, the oppression 
which crushes the slave.- Many of the petty arguments 
against emancipation, such as the incapacity of negroes to 
support themselves, though mighty at the North, is reputed 
by too many facts to be weighty here, Many of the most 
skilful mechanics and agricu!turists are slaves. 

Famity Macazinr.—March. Contents.—Cincinnati 
College, History of Cincinnati, Report on Constitutional 
Law, Adventures of Col. James Smith, Natural History, 
Popular Medical Observations, The Human body, Poverty 
in the United States, Mount Hor, Convent of St. Catharine, 
Petra the excavated city, animal Magnetism, Meteorological 
Sketches, Washington Medical College, Wood Engravings, 
Farmer’s Department, Literary Review, Interesting to Sculp- 
tors, Oregon, Canal Locks, Revolutionary*Anecdotes, Music, 
Literary Notices,—Poetry—A Farewell to Scotland, a Frag- 
ment of Linen, Religion. Also numerous embellishments. 





Tart Free Discussion, an anti-slavery newspaper, prin- 
ted at New Lisbon, has changed its form to a folio, and its 
name to “Aurora,’,—two changes, mucli for the better. 
Mr, Frost is now sole editor and publisher, We hope his 
paper may be well-sustained. 





The Reading room society, of the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct, have requested to be furnished with the 
Emancipator gratuitously. Dr. Fisk, who has made him- 
self somewhat prominent in opposition to anti-slavery, is the 
President of the University, 

Slave-Holders in Georgia seem to have no notion of dif- 
‘ferent spheres of occupation for men and women. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Liberator finds the following ad- 
vertisement in the Brunswick, (Georgia) Advocate. 

Wanted to Hire. 

The undersigned wish to hire ONE THOUSAND NE- 
GROES, to work on the BRUNSWICK CANAL, of 
whom one third may be women. $16 per month will be 


i teady prime men, and $13 for able women. 
gegen Aa ’ P. & A. PRATT, 


P, M. NIGHTINGALE. 

Brunswick, Jan, 25, 1838, 

333 women employed in canal-digging ! 

Resorurrons.—At a recent meeting of the Green Plain 
anti-slavery society, the following resolutions were unant- 
mously adopted, 

Resolved, That we esteem and cherish such venerable de- 
fenders of American liberty as John Quincy Adams and the 
seventy-four who nobly stood up with him and fearlessly 
maintained the right of petition on all subjects; and it is 
with rejoicing that we find all our Representatives from 





Ohio, save one, registered their votes against this daring in- 





tenance and support of such negto or mulatto, provided he, 


— 





fringtinant. of constitution liberty. Only Wm, H. Hun- 
ter, “basely bowed the knee to the dark spirit of slavery, " 


Resolved, That the right of the sovereign people to as- 


grievances, is both constitutional and inalienable; and we 
pre-eminently reverence the scriptural doctrine. of ‘search 
all things, prove all things,’ 

_ Resolved, That we highly esteem Thomas Morris, our 
dignified Senator in Congress, for maintaining the right of 
petition, and evincing an uncompromising opposition to Cal- 
houn’s string of pro-slavery abstractions, amidst the obloquy 
and reproach with which he was assailed—and we are an- 
imated with the hope that he will be sustained by his con- 
stituents; especially so since his declaration before the Sen- 
ate that he had received subsequent to the presentation of 
Calhoun’s resolutions memorials on the subject of slavery 
embracing 15,000 signatures from this State, 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
THOMAS BORTON, Cr’k, 





Texas-=Massachusetts. 
The report of the Joint Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, presented by Mr, Alvord, concludes with a pre- 
amble and the following resolutions. 


; Resolved, That we the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives, in General Court assembled, do, in the name of the 
people of Massachusetts, earnestly and solemnly protest 
against the annexation of Texas to this Union, and declare 
that no act done, or compact made, for such purpose, by 
the government of the United States will be binding on the 
States, or the People. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be reques- 
ted, to forward a copy of these Resolves to cach of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, and to each of the 
Executives of the several States, 





Coneress.—March 7th, in the Senate, a motion by Mr. 
Buchanan to postpone the sub-treasury bill, till the next ses- 
sion, was lost by a vote of 29 to 23. 

March 9th, the bill for the protection of the peace of the 
frontiers passed both houses,—Cin. Gaz. 








SUMMARY. 


(cp The President has pardoned the former Postmaster 
at Sharon, in this county, who was convicted of robbing the 
mail, about five years ago, and has been in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary during this time. 


Governor Marcy has reviewed and revoked his order to 
deliver the Bambers to be sent to Ireland for trial. It is sta- 
ted that the National government interfered in their behalf. 
Their case was before the Recorder of New York city on 
habeas corpus, by whom it was expected they would be 
liberated. 


Laret Lecacy.—The Newark, N, J. Advertiser, says: 
“Tt is stated that Samuel Emlen, of Burlington, in this 
State, has left a legacy of $15,000 for the education of co- 
lored youth,” 


Russta.—According to the official returns, the population 
of Russia and its dependencies amounted in 1836, to up- 
wards of 60,900,000 of souls, without including the sub- 
alterns of the army and navy absent on leave, the soldiers 
discharged, the inhabitants of the Caucasus between the 
Caspian and Dead Seas, or the tribes of Siberia and Oren- 
burg, which are estimated at 1,445,000. In the course of 
the year 1826, 352 Serfs were enfranchised by their Lords, 
The number of these freemen at the last census amounted 
to 67,736,— English Paper. 


Petition to Expunge the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Mr. ADAMS presented a memorial, praying Congress to 
rescind the resolution of December 21, 1837, and, accompa- 
nying it, a memorial praying Congress to cause the Declara- 
tion of Independence to be expunged from the journal of the 
old Congress; which he moved to refer, together, to a se- 
lect committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of S. C., rose and said that he repre- 
sented upon that floor a constituency, which 

The SPEAKER told him that no petition was debatea- 
ble on the day it was offered. 

Mr. CUSHMAN moved to lay it on the table; which 
motion prevailed, 


Lirerature 1N On10.—“If you would appropriate the 
expense you incur by sending me a number of your paper, 
to the relief of the poor of your city, I should much prefer 
it to the receipt of your paper, by which the real abode of 
Misery might find a little relief, although it is evident that 
the object of this publication is intended for any other pur- 
pose. 





“Dp. P. LeapBerrer.” 


The above was written on a copy of the Emancipator of 
February 15, and enclosed in an envelope marked ‘‘Free— 
D. P. Leadbetter, M. C.” ‘This Mr. Leadbetter has a seat 
in Congress by the suffrages of a portion of the people in 
the free state of Ohio. We hope his constituents will ob- 
serve the contemptuous manner in which he rejects authen- 
tic information that is offered him on the most important and 
difficult subject that can come before him as a legislator for 
this nation, And we would suggest that the people in Ohio 
might well make a contribution to give their representative 
a small portion of the common rudiments of grammar and 
rhetoric, 


We learn from a respectable source that, according to 
official statements, the Baltimore Banks owe to New York 
nearly $700,000, which it is said is within $200,000 of their 
amount of specie. To meet this claim they have a large 
sum due them from Virginia, and other Southern States, and 
will be prepared to adjust their balances promptly, whenever 
a general resumption shall take effect. 

This will be not more than ninety days after New York 
shall set the example, [Amer. 


From Port av Princr.—Capt Lovell, of schr. Orient, 
informs us that the difliculty between the French and Hay- 
tien Governments had been amicable settled, and business 
had revived in St. Domingo, 


Curtis Bares.—The Senate of Ohio have resolve,d 17 
to 13, that Mr. Bates was not eligible to a seat, in that body, 
at the time of his election, in October last. 


Froripa War,—Charleston slips of March 9th state the 
capture by Gen. Jesup, of about 400 Indians, 

It is said the first partly were captured by the army and 
they acted as guides, which led to the capture of the second. 
After their capture they requested permission to go out and 
bring in their families, which Gen. Jesup refused, but suf- 
fered a few only to go out for that purpose. 

The report came from Tampa, and was confirmed by ex- 
press from Fort Mellon at Picolata. 


From Froripa.—We learn by the steamer John Adams, 
(says the Charleston Couricr,) from Indian river (Florida) 
that the further cessation of hostilities, to continue for five 
days, to allow the Indians to come in, had been agreed to by 
Gen, Jesup, which had not expired from the last accounts 
from the army. ‘ ; 

‘Cincinnati Superior Court? 


Davin K. Este, Esa. at present, President Judge of the 
Court of Common ,Pleas of this circuit, is elected Judge of 


ting the station. 
From the NM. 0. Com. Bull. March 13. 

From Texas.—Files of the Matagorda Bulletin have 
reached us, to the date of the 21st Feb, Tranquillity reigned 
throughout the country. The rumors of the Mexican inva- 
sion were either discredited, or excited no apprehension in 
the minds of the people. We notice in the papers adver- 
tisements of many new towns that have been laid out and 
lately founded, in different quarters of the territory, This 
is an indication of the increase of the population, and from 
all accounts, the republic is in a thrifty and prosperous con- 
dition, 

Ouro Leetstatore.—They have passed a bill making 
appropriations to continue the Geological survey of the State, 
which contains provisions authorising the investment of 
$15,000, in public lands, for the use of Schools, and pro- 
hibits the Geologists from purchasing lands upon their own 
accounts, j 

A new court of civil jurisdiction has been organized, for 
Cincinnati, to consist of a single judge. 


Exexanp.—The parliamentary proceedings on Canadian 
affairs are of high interest. ‘The Earl of* Durham has been 
appointed Governor general of all the British Provinces in 
North America, and was to sail for Quebec in season for the 
opening of the St. Lawrence. It affords us great pleasure 
to state that the Earl will come out clothed with full power 
tO GRANT A GENERAL AMNESTY. 


Hllinois—Correct Sentimets. 


The following is copied from the Tazewell Telegraph, a pa- 
per published in Tazewell county, Illinois—one of the most 
populous counties in that state: 

On the 10th of Febuary, 1838, a meeting was held at the 
schoolhouse in Tremont, (the country seat,) in Tazewell 
county, IIl., for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
freedom of speech and of the press, by the citizens. of said 
county. 

Asa Lee Davison was called to the chair, and James John- 
son appointed secretary. 

On motion, Samuel Woodrow, John H. Harris and Archi- 
bald Johnson were appointed a committee to resolu- 
tions expressive of the sentiments of- meeting. Having 
retired for a few minutes, the committee reported the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted after a 
spirited and animated discussion: 3 “ 

Resolved, That we hold among our dearest rights, trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, and sealed with their blood, the 





privilege of freely speaking writing, printing and publishing, 


semble and petition their own government for a redress of 


re eo 


the new circuit, and-we understand he eontemplate accep-| - 


son 2; 


‘Townsend 2 





= 


our sentiments on all subjects of human thou ion,- 
being accountable only to God and to the rege petpan 
try for the abuse of that privilege. 

Resolved, That while we would be among the last to jus- 
tify or excuse an infringement of any of the laws of our 
country by an abuse of that privilege, or to screen the viola- 
tor of such laws from any of their penalties, we must hold 
in utter abhorrence any man, or set of men, who may at- 
tempt to menace, overawe, or violenty assail, rob, or murder 
any member of our community for speaking, or publishing 
his opinions, however odious that member may be to those 
with whom he may differ, and we will do all in our power to 
bring them to condign punishment. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, were a per- 
son even guilty of a gross infranction of law, to murder him, 
or licentiously to destroy his property, is an insufferable 
aggravation of criminality, and would disgrace the darkest 
and most barbarous age the world, 

Resolved, That to maltreat, rob, or murder a citizen, be- 
cause the law has suffered no violation from him, and there- 
fore can inflict no penalty and cannot arrest him in his 
wonted course, however much we may feel opposed to his 
principles, or to the manner in which he may choose to ex- 
ercise his constitutional and legal privileges, is to act on a 
principle at war, not only with every right of person and 
property, but with the very existence of the human race. 

OF Resolved, as our decided opinion, that no med, or un- 
lawful assemblage of people has ever met in this state, and 
proceeded to the destruction of property, or to the violation 
of personal rights, whose meeting, or outrages might not 
have been prevented, or controlled by persons of wealth and 
influence, behind the scene, and who were their secret abet- 
tord, but feared to be known to an insulted and outraged 
community, as men of so degraded a class. 

OCP Resolved, therefore, that justice as well expediency 
and the peace or society demands, that a law be passed ma- 
king every incorporated town and city liable for damages, to 
person and property, occasioned by a mob, or unlawful as- 
semblage within their jurisdictions, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published under their 
direction. The meeting then adjourned. 

ASA LEE DAVISON, Chairman. 


Jas, Jounson, Secretary, 








To Anti-Slavery Societies. 


The Secretary [or in his default, some friend in his place} 
of each County Anti-Stavery Society, is requested to 
forward a correct list of all the minor societies in his county, 
giving the following facts in regard to each, viz.: 

1, the name of the Society. 

2. The name of the Corresponding Secretary, 

3. His Post Office Address, when it differs from the name 
of the Society, 

4, The pate of the Society’s formation, 

5. ‘The present number of memberse 

6. The increase of members during the present year, if 
the Society existed before. 

In counties which have no county societies, the Secretary 
of each smaller society is requested to give these six particu- 
lars in regard to his or her own except where the first five 
have been correctly reported in the Emancipator during the 
year, 

N. B. This information may be communicated by mail, 
at the expense of the American Society, provided the letters 
be mailed on or before the 10¢h or April. Where there is 
no county society, but several town societies contiguous, 
postage may be saved by the Secretaries writing together. 

To each reported Society a copy of the Fifth Annual 
Report will be sent. This notice ismost earnestly commended 
to the attention of those to whom it is addressed, and Editors 
favorable to, the cause are requested to copy it. 

Replies should be addressed to. 

“E, WRIGHT, Jr., 
“143 Nassau-street, 
New York City,” 

New York March 3, 1838. 

P. 8. Any person who may know that a Society does 
not exist in any place in which one is said to, in the Fourth 
Annual Report, will confer a spacial favor by communicating 
the fact to E. Wright, Jr., as above, 





Sreampoat Disasrers.—We annex e the only instan- 
ces that came to hand yesterday, whichar clipped from the 
True American. 

The steamboat Liverpool on the 10 instant, near Mont- 
gomery Point, to which she was towed by steamboat Paul 
Jones, collapsed.a flue, scalding fourteen persons, three of 
whom jumped overboard, and were drowned. 

The Liverpool reported the steamer Harp, struck a snag 
and sunk near Frog Bayou; boat and cargo a total loss. 

The steamer Daniel O’Connell, bound to Memphis, struck 
a snag on the 11th instant, ten or twelve miles this side of 
oem and sunk seven feet water; most of the cargo will 

e lost, 

Lopetia an Antrpots For Potsox.—The Philadelphia 
contains a regularly attested account of experiments tried on 
two dogs, by Dr. Draper, in which it is satisfactorily proved 
that Lobelia 1s a safe and powerful evancuant of the stomach, 
in cases of poison, 

Union or Pertopicats.—The New York Review and 
American Quarterly have been merged into one, and _here- 
after the subscribers to the latter will receive the former, 
which will be issued simultaneously in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 

A bill has been introduced into the Maryland Legislature, 
in favor of the Thompsonian system of medicine, The 
Baltimore Sun says it was negatived by a vote of 31 to 30. 

Tue Canaprtans.—Van Rensselaer, the “patriot Gene- 
ral,” is now in jail at Albany. His trial comes on before the 
U, 8, District Court in June next, 


NOTICES. 


MARRIED, 
On Monday evening the 12th inst by the Rev, 
David Nickens, Mr. Tuomas F. Bascor, to Miss ANNE 
Fisnenr, all of this City. 
On Thursday 15th inst., by the Rev. B. W. Johnson, 
Mr. Tuomas Lronanp, to Mrs. ANN Burrerwortn, both 
of England. 
In this place, (Ripley,) on the 12th inst., by the 
Rev. John Rankin, Mr. Josrra Corsa Tipit, formerly of 
Lebanon, N. H. to Miss Justa Lowry Caney, late of 
Yorkville, S, Carolina, 


























ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 
The Fayette Co, A. S. S, will hold its annual meeting 
in Bloomingburg, on Wednesday, the 25th of April, at 10 
o’clock A. M,—The friends of the oppressed, in the neigh- 
boring Counties, are requested to attend, without more spe- 
cial invitation. 
D. C. Eastman Sec’ry. 








CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, - $5 25 to 5 50 per bbl. 
Wheat, - - 85 c. per bush, 
Corn, - - 40. “ «& 
Oats, - - BE Ou Me 
Hay, - $11. to 13 per ton. 
Hops, - 12 to 15c. perlb. 


Coffee, Rio, - 
«  Havanna, 
Tea, G. P. 


13 1-2 to 14 1-2 per Ib. 
12 to 13 per Ib, 
80to85° «“ 


“  Tmp. 80to85 =“ 
a VM 50to55 
Sugar, N. O. hhd, 6 to 7 1-2 per lb. 
“ — Loaf, 161-2tol8 « 
Candles, sp. 37 to 40 my 
oo md, 12 to 13 " 
“dp, 10 1-2.to 11 1-2 « 
Butter, 15 to 20 es 
Cheese, 9 to 10 ¢ 
Rice, 512 to6 “ 
Salt, 62 1-2 to 68 3-4 per bush. 
Coal, 12 1-2 to 14 “ 
PORK, Clear, $15 to 15 1-2 per bbl. 
Mess, 13to13 1-2 « 
Prime, none —— 
Hams, 8c. to 10 per lb. 
Lard, 6c. to 6 3-4 per Ib, 
NAILS, 6 c. to 10 per Ib. 








RECEIPTs. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
From March 3d to 23d. 
Daniel Fees $5; J. H. Brown 5, Rufus Richardson 1; 
Fayette co, A. 5. S. on pledge 50; Putnam A. 8. 8. per 
A. A. Guthrie, $29 18; Peru A.S, S., 8. ‘ 
Wn. Donaxpson, Treasurer, 
FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 

iah B..Day $2 50; Rev. James Dunlap 2 50; H. Hul- 
Cree J. E | Cece 2 50; Michael Strickland 2 50; 
Mark Strickland 2 50; Jno, Woods 2 50; Dr. L. Rigdon 
2 50; Jas. Fisher 1 25; Chas. Durfee 2; Saml. Gibbons 2; 
Lorvell Holbrook 2, Dr. H. Kimball 2; Saml. Leeds 2; A. 
Tappan 2; W. E. Whiting 2; J. W. Clark 1 50; Dr. Jas, 
Lakey 1 50;. Luther Blodget 2; Jas. A. Warnock 2 50; A. 
E. Hayslip 2 50; A. B. Wilson 2 50; Tho. Stevenson 
2 50; H. Milligan 2; Jas,.E. Kerr 2; Alex. Beathe 2; R. 
S. M‘Intyre 1; Rev, Jno, M‘Auley 2; Thaddeus Hanford 3; 
Wm. Boles, Esq. 2, Rev. Henry Woodward 2; Jos. Ander- 
Jas, B, Heldso 2; P. Epperson 2; T. J. Morris 2 50; 
Benj: Denham 2 50; Jas. Blackledge 2; Moses Allen 3; L. 
Fagin 2; Saml, Jackson 2 50; David Osborne jr. 2 50; W. 
nd 2 50; Garver & Griffin 2 50; 8, R. Chadwick 

1 25; Paul P 


a 
et tats 8 


2 60; Robi. F, Hibbiit 2 60; Henry Grabem 2 
N. Corey 2 50; Robt. ©, Gaiteelan stot ; 
gess 3; O, P. Brown $1; 


50; Elder 
Rev, Dyer Bur- 


5.0. Branvsrzr, Agent 








PROSPECTUS; 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Enlarged. 

In the opinion of not a few in whose judgment the public 
are wont to place confidence, the time is fully come when 
the most important practical question of this age should have 
a journal of the higher order devoted to its discussion. Apa- 
thy is departed. The pen or the sword must soon decide 
whether or not slavery is to remain one of the elements of 
our republic, By all those who prefer the mode of argu- 
ment to that of brute force, it cannot but be deemed import- 
ant that there should be a periodical in which all questions 
pertaining to slavery may be settled in the light of thorough 
investigation, Surely, the many gifted minds that are now 
intensely concentrating their powers of thought upon this 
subject, will forfeit their high responsibilities to God and the 
age in which they live, if they do not make their vindication 
of liberty not only effectual for the present, but as durable’ - 
as the causes which lead to oppression. The interests and 
the history of the present controversy are too important to 
be committed to the sheet which perisheth with the day that 
gives it birth. Such was the conviction which originated 
the Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, and it has acquired 
fresh strength with every day. Two volumes have been 
completed; but from the narrownes of their limits, and the 
smallness of the labor bestowed upon them, they have by no 
means satisfied the demands of the case to which they have 
been devoted. 


It is now proposed to ENLARGE the work, and give it a 
character almost entirely new. 

I. Each number will contain at least 250 pages, making 
two volumes of 500 pages per annum, of the size and gta- 
lity of the North American Review. 


II. About 150 pages will be devoted to the discussion of 
slavery, and topics intimately relating to it, 

IIE, At least 50 pages will be occupied by a minute and 
condensed record of facts and events, both foreign and do- 
mestic, which go to form the history of the abolition move- 
ment, 

IV. The remaining pages will be open to uncontroversial 
literature. Since the slave-holders have confessed that the 
literature of the world is against them, it is not doubted that 
this department will receive contributions from the best 
sources, 

V. The most prominent characteristic of the work. will 
be its openness to both sides to the controversy. Articlesin 
favor of lavery, or opposed to either the doctrines or mea- 
sures of the abolitionists, if possessing sufficient literary 
merit, and accompanied by the name of the writer, will be 
admitted to the extent of 75 pages in each number, and the 
replies will, in all cases, be restricted to the same length as 
the articles which “call them forth, The strongest cham- 
pious of slavery, as well as those who professing opposition 
to that eystem, are also hostile to the doctrines or measures of 
the American Anti-slavery Society, will be invited to avail 
them of this department of the Magazine for the promulga- 
tion of their sentiments, They will be treated with courtesy 
their articles will be printed with the utmost attention to ac- 
curacy, in the same type with the rest of the work; and it 
will be their fault, or that of their cause, if the abolitionists 
do not thus receive the fire of one of their own_ batteries, 
The conductors of this work will always prefer living men 
to men of straw, as their antagonists. 

VI. Pains will be taken to give value to the work by of- 
fering adequate compensation to able writers whose pens are 
their living. The exigencies of the cause will frequently 
require articles of deep research, that will cost laborious and 
long-continued examination both of books and men, The 
right men to make such investigations are not always the 
ones who can do it gratuitously, Nor can we expect any 
one toundertake such a task for a mere newspaper. Itis the 
province of such a work as the one proposed, to call forth, 
by suitable rewards and a durable page, the best litearary tal- 
ents. ‘To this end weshall by no means confine ourselves 
to our own country, but shall endeavor to attact contribu 
tions, whencesoever philanthropy speaks the English lan- 
guage. It is necessary to undermine and countermine the 
fortress of oppression, beneath aud around, as well as to come 
down upon it with hail and fire from above. It is time for 
the advocates of human rights throughout the world, to make 
common cause against the system of chattel-bondage, and 
annihilate, if it be possible, all its pretensions, whether to 
justice, expediency or necesssity, 

Tt is not necessary to dwell on the value of such a work to 
all who feel any degree of interest in the moral or physical 
welfare of the human race. What abolitionist will not de- 
sire to possess an encyclopedia of the cause, and to bequeath 
it to his children? Will any one be deterred by a price—~ 
which, after all, is less, in proportion to the matter, than that 
of any of our first rate Reviews? 


PRICE. 

For a single copy, $5 00 per annum, payable at the time 
of subscribing, or on the delivery of the first number, If 
payment be delayed till the appearance of the second num- 
ber, $6 00 will be required, 

For five copies, $20 00 per annum will be received; but if 
payment be delayed as above, $5 00 will be required for 
each copy. 


list will warrant. 


_ Subscriptions and payment will be received by the Pub- 
lishing Agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 143 
Nassau street, New York. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, E. WRIGHT, Jr., at the same place, 

(Crit is expected other names will soon be added to the 
list of contributors, 

op The travelling and local agents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the agents for the Emancipator are au- 
thorized and requested to act as agents for the Quarterly An- 
ti-Slavery Magazine. 

OCP Newspapers friendly to the plan are requested to give 
the above one or more insertions. 








INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatur 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause in the 
state, and that it weuld very much aid its general advance- 
ment, Experience teaches that the efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an organiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsels and efforts, for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 
While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and are 
taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before this great nation-—are 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, without inflicting upon themselves the deepest 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to none of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ-- 
rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotism, 
is yet in agreat measure asleep on the subject of American 
slavery: no adequate means having been employed, by the 
friends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 
energies. But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given on thesubject. The people want, and must have light. 
We need able and efficient public lectures, whose business it 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the subject 
of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain the nature and tendency of their measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where in the 
free states, on account of the slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to secure the objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, in order that the 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and in order that they may examine our weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God to 
the pulling down. of the strong holds of slavery, in our be- 
loved country. And it is not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so indispensable, can ever be so 
tully,if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State So- 
ciety. . We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en- 
joined upon us, beg leave to submit to the consideration of 
the friends of the cause in Indiana the following 
Proposal. 


Ist. That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies, 
and friends of the cause throughout the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th 
day of June next, the namés of stich citizens as wish a Con- 
vention to be called,in order to form a society for the state; 
and that the editor be requested to punish the names or num- 
ber of all such,beople'the 15th day of June next; and ifit shall 
appear, from the call, that the friends of the cause are desi- 
rous to form a State Society; then. 
2d. The Convention, composed, if possible, of all who 
call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meet at 
at , the —day of ———; 1838, 
at — o'clock, inorder to form the Indiana ‘State “Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. 








Samven DoxxzLt, at? Committee, 
Jamzs M’ Cox, . 








: 1M, Aepant, 1;.W. Jamieson & L. Johnson 
+ Jas. Smith 2 50; Jas. Cope 2 60; Rev, J. Blanchard 








The firet number will be issued as soon as the subscription” 





~sgndupright man was sent out to supersede the 


_ answer to the theory of human rights. This com- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Republicanism in Europe. 

‘The following instructive and highly interesting 
letter from our esteemed friend, Davin Lex Cutxp, 
who has recently returned from Europe, was read 
at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, and ordered to be printed in the 
Liberator.—Ed. Lib. 

Boston, Jan, 23. 1838. 


To Messrs. Garrison and Phelps, Committee 
of Arrangements, §c. 
Dear BroTuErs: 

I regret that it will not be convenient for me to 
attend the anniversary mecting of our Society, for 
the purpose of taking a part in its proceedings.— 
Do not suppose that this is owing to any abate- 
ment of interest or trust {in our great cause; on the 
contrary, the cause seems to me to have so shot 
ahead within the last fifteen months, that you are 
in no small danger of receiving aid and counte- 
nance from the prudent and politic. You are, now, 
and perhaps have been for some time, more likely 
to be joined by false brethren, than to be deserted 
by the true. 

It has been my lot, during the period above men- 
tioned, to learn much of the change which has 
taken place in the estimation in which we are held, 
as a nation, by enlightened and good men in Eu- 
rope. Having formerly passed two years there, I 
was prepared to appreciate this change. At that 
time, the face of a liberal European would bright- 
en at the name of American, and he would seize 
the first moment of conversation, to expres his ad- 
miration and his hopes of our country. During 
my recent sojourn, I have heard very little interest 
expressed in us, except to have explanations and 
arguments suggested, by which it could be shown 
to Europe, that our conduct is not the consequence 
of our principles. 

The leading causes of the change to which I 
refer, are, 

Ist, Our mobs. 

2dly, The wider knowledge which, chiefly 
through their instrumentality, has been diffused in 
Europe, of the existence and horrors of American 
slavery. 

3dly, Our treatment of the Aborigines. ; 

In Great Britain, France, and Germany, we are 
regarded as the most cruel and rapacious people, 
since the times of Cortez and Pizarro. 

Our treatment of the Aborigines appears the 
more odious, from the striking contrast which it 
exhibits with the present policy of other civilized 
and Christian nations. 

The king of France has lately recalled the gov- 
ernor of French Guiana, and directed him to be 
brought to trial, for having issued orders to invade 
a settlement of runaway slaves, on the borders of 
that Province. The military commander is also 
ordered for trial by Court martial, for haying “ex- 
ecuted those orders, and put to death some of 
these poor people. 

A quarrel lately arose between the Caffres and 
the British colonists of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
The governor of the Cape, at the head of the 
British forces, invaded the Caffre country, slaught- 
ered many of the inhabitants, and overrun the ter- 
ritory of a native chief, and annexed it to the Pro- 
vince. Dr. Phillip, the father of the christian 
missions to that quarter, left the Cape in company 
with the deposed chief, and arrived last summer in 
England. At that time, a society had just been 
formed, called ‘the Aborigines Protection Society,’ 
of which the British Anti-slavery leader in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Fowell Buxton is Pres- 
ident. This society examined the case, and hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that the colonists were the 
ageress0rs, and that the injuries for which the Brit- 
ish arms had been carried into the Caffre country, 
were committed in retaliation for manifest and un- 
provoked wrongs, done to the natives by their 
Christian neighbors, they joined their representa- 
tions to those of Dr. Phillip. ‘These were so ef- 
fectual wiih the government of the young and vir- 
tuous queen, that orders were immediately issued 
for restoring the conqured territory to its native 
sovereign and lawful proprietors, and a humane 








Governor. 

These bright examples, while they illustrate the 
justice and magnanimity of the people and rulers 
who have given them, react witha withering effect 
upon a people who have expended $20,000,000, 
and are rapidly expending more, in slaughtering 
red men, and kidnapping them under the sacred 
form of a flag of truce, in order to rob them not of 
their lands only, but also of their children. 

At the request of a French literary gentleman, 
and of a member of the Chamber of Deputies, I 
reduced to writing some considerations, previously 
stated in conversation, tending to show, that, what- 
ever might be the apparent, there was no real foun- 
dation for the scoffs and exultation of European 
despots and sycophants over the wounds which! 
freedom has received in the house of her friends 
in America. I submit the following extract: 

“By what I have heard from you, and from 
others since I arrived in Europe, I see that the dis- 
orders, which have occurred in the United States, 
and remain without punishment, have dishearten- 
ed the friends of civil and religious liberty, and en- 
couraged its foes. You have not, you say, where- 
with to reply to those who cite those disorders in 


plaint will wring the hearts of many Americans, 
and perhaps it may shame some. 

I can only say, on this subject, as I did at the 
house of M. Garnier Pages [the republican lead- 
erin the Chamber of Deputies,] that though I 
must confess the existence of great evils and 
crimes, and that they are of a nature to be pecu- 
liarly disgraceful to a republic, yet that itis only 
in a republic, with a perfectly free press, freedom 
of speech, and freedom of association, that such 
potent means could have been so rapidly and ex- 
tensively organized, and employed by a few of the 
comparatively weak to expose the corruption and 
oppression of the strong, to rebuke them openly, 
and to call upon them to forsake iniquity, and, what 
is more irritating, upon the people to forsake 
them. 

The difference between republics and other 
forms of society where there is a free press, and 
monarchies where the press is trammelled, is prin- 
cipally this; that in the former, though evils and 
abuses incident to human nature may exist, and 
gather strength for atime, yet there is a remedy in 
a free press and an enlightened public sentiment, 
which is sure to overtake them sooner or later, and 
to deal with them according to their nature and 
aggravation; whereas in other governments the 
evils are the same or worse but without any reme- 
dy. It is true that the extreme publicity, which 
vice and misrule obtain in America through its free 
press, presents them in such bold relief, and under 
such odious aspects, that many good and liberal 
men are tempted to believe that American republi- 
cans are ‘sinners above all other men.’ Yet if the 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of association, 
(for without the last, reformers will always lack 
the means of employing the first,) were as great 
under other governments, it would only be found 
in the upshot, that among our American evils, we 
have not that master one, of losing the right to 
‘resist evil.’ 

Was it ever seen before in the whole history of 
the human race, that comparatively few persons, 
most of them young — a weak women, were 
carrying on in the midst of a powerful and high- 
=. nation, a reform going gio the Satie of 

ir social organization, opposed to the 
vehement wishes and supposed interests of ninety- 
nine hundredths of that nation, including govern-1 
ment, legislature, priests, lawyers, hoon, 





office-holders, editors, demagogues, and the low 













est 
rabble; and yet the egis of good laws was so far 
sacred that, as a general thing, it preserved their 
lives and protected their labors? ck 

Let those who take occasion from our American 


been witnessed. What would have been the fate 
of the missionaries and friends of man inthe Brit- 
ish West India Islands, if those colonies had been 
independent? In-any other country but our Ame- 
rican republic, we abolitionists should have been 
massacred or burned alive like John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, Savanersla, the Albigenses and 
the eight thousand victims of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Luther had a powerful prince, asa constant pro- 
tector. Whatif that prince had been as much 
against him, as the American people under a strong 
delusion have been against us? 

I would further observe that those men, who 
trade in the flesh of their fellow-men, who buy and 
keep it, are tyrants and enemies of the human race; 
that republicanism is not in them, but that they are 
in fact its greatest foes; so that American slavery 
is in reality to be charged'to the account of despo- 
tism, instead of republicanism. Republicanism 
must not be held to fend off against the friendship, 
as well as enmity of thosemen. Slaveholding and 
slave-trading Americans are a pretty fair copy of 
the ancient feudal masters of the people of Europe, 
not generally so ignorant as their prototypes, but 
all the worse for that, as their superior intelligence 
is employed in framing with ingenious cruelty 
worse laws than ever disgraced Goths and Van- 
dals. 

We have had frightful and fatal mobs, and what 
is still more mortifying, mobs excited to extin- 
guish light and uphold slavery; but remember that 
fanaticism has had its periods in all nations, and 
that it isas strange and extravagant in the forms 
which it takes as in the deeds that it does. In 
France, a monarch, ‘father of the people,’ could 
burn at one time fifteen hundred of his children in 
a church, his brutal barons burned three hundred 
more in a castle at another; and these merely be- 
cause they persisted in worshipping God according 
to what they believed to be his will. In the United 
States, a slaveholder of my acquaintance declared 
that sooner than emancipate, he would lock his 
hundred and fifty slaves in his house, and set fire 
to it? Who does not see that despotism is every 
where the same, whether exercised by such mon- 
sters as Louis, le Gros, and Simon be Montfort, or 
by an American republican slaveholder ! 

With best wishes, 


Your friend and fellow servt. 
D. LEE CHILD. 








From the Ohio Political Register. 
The Common School Law. 

The present Legislature assembled under a full 
conviction that our School Law was defective, and 
that in compliance with the wishes of the people 
it must be amended and made effective. ‘The 
members accordingly, in both Houses, have paid 
more than ordinary attention to the law that has 
just passed. None have actively opposed, but all 
have helped to make it as perfect as possible. It 
has undergone various amendments in both bran- 
ches, and if it is not the best that could be framed, 
it is certainly the best that could have been passed, 
and it only remains that the people in every town- 
ship and district should be eareful to avail themsel- 
ves of its liberal provisions, to secure before the 
close ofthis year, a good Common School in every 
one of the 8000 school districts in the State. 


sions of the law. 


There is added to the present annual Common 
School fund, which is about $104,000, the revenue 
from Banks, Insurance and Bridge Companies, and 
other funds, so as to make the whole $200,000, 
which is distributed annually according to the num- 
ber of youth in each township in the State. 

The School tax is increased a half mill, making 
it two mills on the dollar, to be expended in_ the 
several township where it is collected. The reve- 
a from school lands, fines, &c. is leftas hereto- 
‘ore. 

The total of means which will be annually ap- 
plicable to school purposes, will exceed a half mil- 
lion of dollars, as follows: 


State School Fund $200 000 
Proceeds of the two mill tax, (say) 190 000 
Proceeds of school fines, &c. (say) 120 000 

| $510,000 


The township trustees are required to divide 
their townships into school districts, and to deposit 
with the Auditor a plan of the same, and after the 
first day of next June they canonly alter the dis- 
tricts at their annual March meeting, on notice duly 
given. 

Each district elects, on the third Friday in Sep- 
tember, three directors, one of whom is to act as 
clerk and treasurer of the district. This board has 
all necessary power to transact school business.— 
Among other things, it directs the studies to be 
pursued, with the single restraint that the English 
language must be taught. With this may be 
taught the German or any other language, at their 
discretion. ‘The directors are supposed to be dis- 
creet men, and their general powers are much en- 
larged. Accurate records are to be kept, and 
annual reports made to the district meeting and to 
the township clerk. 

The freeholders in each district are a body cor- 
porate, with power, at the annual or a called mee- 
ting, to vote taxes for purchasing buildings, and 
repairing or furnishing school houses; and in all 
questions a vote ef the majority present decides the 
measure. 

The township treasurer is also treasurer of the 
tuition school fund, thus saving to the district 
treasurers all trouble on that account. 

The townshipjclerk is township superintendent, 
with important duties. He fills all vacancies in 
boards of directors, and should a board refuse to 
serve, or incase of no election, he appoints a board, 
and if the members thus appointed refuse to serve, 
he goes into the district and discharges all the duty 
of the board in person—prepares a house, secures 
a teacher, &c. &c. He takes the enumeration in 
all the districts, and makes all the returns for the 
districts to the county auditor; saving to the dis- 
trict officers an immense labor. He is required to 
estimate the amount of school fund needed to keep 
schools in all the districts in the township at least 
six months in the year; andif the public provision 
is not sufficient, a vote is taken at the April election, 
and the people decide whether the additional sum 
shall be raised by taxes or not. 

The county auditors are county superintendents. 
Their labor islessened, but their responsbility in- 
creased. 

The Court of Common Pleas appoint a board 
of county school examiners, who hold state mee- 
ting for examining teachers. No teacher is allowed to 
teach in the common school, any branches other than 
thosenamed in his certificate. ‘This boardhas im- 
portantduties to perform, and it is to be hoped that 
courts will be carful to select active responsible 
men, 

A State superintendent is appointed, with very 
heavy and responsible labors. He is to publish a 
periodical six times a year for all the districts, con- 
taining the law, with forms for the district, town- 
ship, and county schoolofficers. He hasa general 
supervision of the school funds and lands in the 
State; is to collect all information connected with 
his station, and report annually to the Legislature. 
It is expected that he will spend some days ineach 
country in the State during the year. Every 
school teacher is required to keep and accurate 
journal, and report quarterly to the district clerk. 





* . j ud. ges, 
brokers, merchants, manufacturers, office-seekers,- 


We have thus presented the prominent provisi- 









The following are some of the leading provi- | 


ons of thisimpurtant measure. It is believed that 
the law will secure, after next September, schools 
in every district in the State for at least six months 
inthe year. Andshonld a majority of a township 
desire it, they have power by their vote, to raise 


mobs to calumniate our American principles, show | means to continue the school a longer period. 
| another nation in which this spectacle could have 


The responsibility of carrying the law tnto ef- 
fect, rests wholy with the people. The friends 
of the measure have greatly underrated the intelli- 
gence of the community, if the work, in future, is 
not well done. 








Insan1tx.—Some very curious returns have been made, 
showing the influence of different habits and pursuits in life 
in producing insanity. In twelve English counties, where 
the population is employed in agriculture, the proportion of 
insane to the general population is 1 in 820, and the luna- 
tics are to idiots as 5 to 7, In twelve counties where the 
people are differently employed, the insane are to the pop- 
ulation as 1 to 1,200, People who work in mines are re- 
ported to be less liable to insanity than those who work on 
the surface, Is it because they are less exposed to the exci- 
ting influences of busy life, which are ever passing around 
us in our intercourse with the world, and from which miners 
are for a great portion of their life withdrawn! 

In six maritime counties the lunatics are to the popula- 
tion as 1 to 1,000, and idiots are to lunatics as 2 to 1; while 
in six counties of North Wales there are 7 idiots to 1 luna- 
tic, and 1 lunatic to 850. 

In South Wales the proportion of lunatics to the popula- 
tion is 1 to 750, and idiots are to the insane as 1 to 8 1-2, 
Throughout Wales, as in many parts of England, there isa 
preponderance on the side of female lunatics over males; in 
Wales the excess is very great. The explanation afforded 
for this is, that nearly half the population is employed in 
agriculture. There is a general impression that, in agricul- 
tural districts, where people work hard, and where females 
are employed in labor, the violent exertions required in such 
occupations produce distortion of the body, and may very 
materially affect the growth and developement of the brain, 
and even the form of the cranium in utero. It is well 
known that females are obliged to work during the whole 
of their pregnancy, and their can be no doubt of the injury 
which such occupations must entail on their offspring. 

According to a return made for Scotland in 1821, the pro- 
portion of lunatics to the population is 1 to 474, but little 
reliance can be placed on this as a correct estimate of the 
state of insanity there. 


Every friend of education and science must commend the 
following proposed Convention : 

National Convention of Scientific Men,.—At a late con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Medical Society held at Bos- 
ton, it was unanimously recommended that in view of the 
great and splendid achievement in Sciences, a general 
and national convention be held, composed of scientifick 
men. No time was fixed upon for holding the Convention, 
which is to be determined upon by a Committee of the va- 
rious Literary and Scientifick Societies in the United States. 
The New-York Express says that the Convention will be 
for the interchange of opinions, and for concentrating their 
labour, beleiving that it would not only tend to develope the 
resources of the new world, but would also advance the 
cause of human happiness, It was proposed to extend in- 
vitations to distinguished scientifick men in foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage by their presence, the great object con- 
templated in the establishment of the institution, 


Some birds have a great deal of humor in them, particu- 
larly the raven. One that belonged to me was the most 
mischievous and amusing creature I ever met with. He 
would get into the flower garden, go to the beds where the 
gardener had sowed a great variety of seeds, with sticks put 
in the ground with labels, and then he would amuse himself 
with pulling up every stick, aud laying them in heaps of ten 
or twelve on the path. This used to irritate the old garde- 
ner very much, who would drive him away. The raven 
knew that he ought not to do it, or he would not have done 
it, He would soon return to his mischief, and when the 
gardener again chased him (the old man could not walk 
very fast,) the raven would just keep clear of the rake or 
hoe in his hand, dancing before him and singing as plain as 
a raven could, “Tol de rol de rol! tol de rol de rol!” with 
all kinds of mimicking gesture, [New Monthly Mag, 


Onto’s Denr.—The present debt of Ohio is generally 
estimated at over ten millions of dollars—a mere bagatelle 
compared with their riches and great public works, 


Sarre 1x Onro,—According to a new work of 150 pa- 

ges, compiled by C, Benton and T. F. Barry, of New 
England, there are 1,711,200 Merino and Saxony Sheep 
in Ohio. ; ‘ 
_ The Assembly of New Jersey have passed a bill to abol- 
ish capital punishments in certain cases. The bill recog- 
nizes three degrees of murder—the first to be punished with 
death, the second with solitary imprisonment for life at hard 
labor, and the third with imprisonment at hard labor for 
twenty yeais, 


GamBLErs 1N Inprana.—Regular gamblers, or those 
passing through any town with gambling apparatus, are by 
a late law to be sent to the penitentiary, from one to five 
years, 


Frovr any Grarn.—Only two or three years ago, a very 
considerable bet was made that New England did not im- 
port from the other States bread stuffs equal to a million of 








barrels, We observe by the official statement, that the im- 
ports into Boston alone, in 1837, was 
Of Flower, - : 423,246 bbls. 
Bushels. 
Corn, . ° 1,725,173 
Rye - - 86,991 
1,812,164 
Estimated at five bushels to the 
barrel, would be ¢ 362,433 
- ‘785,679 


The supplies sent to Boston are not probably greater than 
those sent to Connecticut, Rhode Island, Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, New Hampshire, and Maine. The export to New 
England of bread stuffs, in 1837, was probably equal to a 
million and a half of barrels, which, if valued at the low 
price of six dollars a barrel, would amount to nine millions 
of dollars. [M. Y. Daily Express, 


“Hallelujah.” 


“Hallelujah!” Itis the same sound that accompanied 
the first touch of his harp, when the Poet-Laureate of Re- 
ligion extolled the Highest on the hill of Zion, It is the 
same sound that so often rose from the meadows around the 
wells of Beersheba—from the ample shade of the oaks of 
Bashan—from the mountain verdure and odorous’cedars of 
the springs of Dan—from the prophetic retreats of caver- 
nous Carmel—from the dewy beauty of rosy Sharon—from 
the purple vineyards of the winding Eshcol—and again 
from the palaced pomp of metropolitan Jerusalem. It is the 
same sound that has ever since lingered among the holy 
heights and glens of the still Promised Land—which has 
floated thence over all lands, and ascended even to the Bet- 
ter Land. Yes, it has been renewed in rich melody and 
louder hafmony at the Throne of God; and has echoed along 
all the channels of the River of Life, flowing down from 
the Throne; and .among all the branches of ghe trees of 
Life, flourishing*onthe bérders wherever the waters roll, 

“Hallelujah!” It was the same sound. The voice of 
the Special Assemblies on earth, and the voice of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in heaven;—it was also the voice of the single 
disciple in the chamber of death—the mid-way point of 
transition from one to the other. Single, as it respects the 
transit—but not lonely. The visible church was there rep- 
resented. Was not the invisible also? The members of 
the former waiting to commit their elect sister to those of 
the latter! On her own lips—“Hallelujah !”—to the group 
she was leaving, a happy farewell—to that she was approach- 
ing, the best salutation —Meth, Prot. 


Common Scuoots 1n On10,—By the politeness of Mes- 
sts, Smucker and Stewart, we have received the first an 
nual report of the superintendant of Common Schools, Mr. 
Samuel Lewis, from which we glean a few items of statis- 
tical information, The following abstract of the report will 
show something nearly the state of education in Ohio: 











Number of counties reported, 62 
“ townships, 1,129 
“ districts reported, 7,033 
“ “ not reported, 715 
“ Males between four and 
21 years 254,530 
“ Females 238,307 
Number reported as in school more 
than 2 and less than 4 months—— 
Males, 45,311 
Females, 38,985 
More than 4 months—Males, 31,664 
Females, 30,480 
Total in schools as reported, 146,440 
Supposed to be in school not reported 81,365 
Total in schools from the most accurate 5 
evidence to he relied on, 227,805. 
Number of public schools, 4,336 
private, 2,175 
’ 6,511 
Number of months public schools have 
been taught ¥ 32,168 
0 private, 8,564 
Number of male teachers employed 
a female “" or press 
Amount paid teachers of public schools, 
as reported, $286,757 


—Newark Democrat. 












Common Schools. 


One of nk cage of’ the school law which has passed 
the House, and will, it is hoped pass the Senate, makes the 


township clerk an important school officer; and hereafter 
much of the success of education will depend on the talent, 
energy, and devotion of the men selected for this office, 

The towship treasurer also becomes a school officer; and 
the district officers are relieved from much of the labor here- 
tofore complained of. 2 

These facts should be generally known before the election 
of township officers in April next, that the people may se- 
lect for clerks and treasurers, men know to be friendly to the 
advancement of common schools, and qualified to discharge 
the important duties that will develope upon them. 

The law, if passed, will, it is understood, be immediately 
circulated through the mail to the different county auditors, 
in sufficient numbers to allow several for each towship, so 
that the most remote counties will get it by the last of March; 
it should be in every township before the election in April. 

The Legislature will have done all that law can do for ed- 
ucation; henceforth. the work. must devolve on the people, 
in the several townships and districts. Ec 

P, S.—Printers and Editors in this State will serve their 
subscribers by inserting the above in a conspicuous place in 
their next papers, and calling the attention of readers to the 
subject. 8. , 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods kept con- 


stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48—tf, 











SUGAR BEET SEED. 
3 Hhds. of frosh Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib. 
C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 





GLEZEN & SHEPARD, 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 


and PRINTERS, 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Cincrwnart. 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to belicve 
that the cause of Humaniry demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor. 

The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most iutelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, : 

It is no new theory, that a large proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, discases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,” itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the Jungs. rae : 

The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed. 

Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and disgusted with medicine, 
those who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 

Sattvation cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of taking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 

The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
rom change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition. 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 
A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hail, Cincinnati. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings anda well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage. 

A good Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfort and convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, ‘The landis good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs,a Creek anda Well. 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and well 
calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials, 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frow 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated. for v 
Country Seat. : 

Thirty acres of land with several bujlding spots, 7 miles 
from town upon a turnpike road. It is chiefly in timber. 

Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; ina healthyand populous region, 

A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springsand arun. The land is rich, 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, @ 
few miles from the city, 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, . or the best personal security at long periods; o1 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad- 
vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 

_ Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no ex unless sales be effected. 
The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply | to * pe ye a 
, Money Agent, o st. East of ain, 
Cincinnati; O. 











BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Saurrn, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 

Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 

Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesale and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 82 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to cairy on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention’ to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by meansof a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose.—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 

Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and in the best possible 
style.—This he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 

Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 

100 dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 Wooden Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 

The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper. 

ALS 








Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz, Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 
EMERY & HOWELS, 

Main qetween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 

January 8th, 48— 
AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epvwarp Weep, Financial Agent, 0. A. S. S. 

M. R. Roninson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S, Socioty. 

Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A, S. 8, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 





Ouro, 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ 


Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. “s 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 


C. G. Sutliff Vernon. . 3 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, ss 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler < 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 5 


John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 
Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, ? 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. im 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mansfield. “< 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. 
W. G. Gage, WVeville, “ 
Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan,. Sardinia, ae 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, “ 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, se 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersdur, 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A .Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F, Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 
Dr. M. C,. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardvike, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr, Jos, 8S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, #ipley. 
Thomas P, Park, Lewts, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo. H. Benham, Oberlin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Elizur M, Leonard, Jil. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B. Whipp*e, Alton, 
Rev. James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M, Ransom, Spring/ield: 
Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J, M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester. 
B. B, Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena, 
Aaron Russell, Peoria: 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence, . 
NEW YORK. 
R. G. Williams, Vew York City. 
S. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
B. Bown, Pittsburg. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


oF 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORS, 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati « 

JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 1-2 cts, 

_ An Iniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame 

Tran, Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 

j a Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrated 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 

1s In two parts. The first contains copious extracts fro 

the laws, besides being the best Manual which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo. 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histori 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments, shows their adapte- 
tion to theend in view, and the glorivuus consequences which 
ut fallow fom the fopon. I gives uch ana i 
’ . mingo. an ; 

British Emancipation Act, - me mane Gp 
ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 
The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 

Second edition, revised by the author. 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an e : 

English language. It is remarkadle for its uileatitee “i. 

vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, ona 

the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 

down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 

Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 

exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 

objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, whois a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he- 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered- 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, ° 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, - 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, - 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190? 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 50 
Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr. Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr. Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho!ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book. 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2. 

The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 

can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 

This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave im 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, andi 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful’ 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 

‘MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 
1-2 ets. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author. 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 

the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 

interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject, 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 

pp- 12 mo. cloth, 31. 

This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes 0} 
American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,--and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West I::dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? “How can it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sane- 
tion slavery ?’ ‘The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth. 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, 

12 mo, neatly bound in cloth. 25, 

This number is enriched with very affecting dialogues with 

females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 

the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 

Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 

its appeals touching—in short it is in all respects worthy of 

its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 

ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 

shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 

is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 

Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 

slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 

the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 


SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small 16 mo. cloth. 
The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp. This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL, II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth, 25. 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 

It has 25 superior engravings. There will be a volume 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth. 31. 
This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835, _It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 
THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo, 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth. ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise.’ The facts here stated, should he written with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become shorribly. 
afraid.’ 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp. octavo. 12 1-2. 
The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub. 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. . 
All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book, 


GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50, 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev, Benjamin Godwin, D. Dd. 
The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
which has been very extensively and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery 1s remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its:abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same intense interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its. being 4 
deseription of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch. ; 
Let no one imagine that this work -is not worthy of circu- 
Jation here, because it was first published in Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may be 
coined in a British mint. This edition contains many 
notes, 


In one volume 


216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 





No, 2. 90 pp. 





I. Southard, Boston. 








The foregoing descriptions, arecopied from the Liberator. 
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